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DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARY 



TENSE MARKING IN SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING: 
PATTERNS OF SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH IN A VIETNAMESE COMMUNITY 

This study examines one of the most recurrent and persistent obstacles in 
learning English as a second language, the use of English tense marking. The 
analysis is based upon a set of audio recordings previously collected in the 
Vietnamese community in Northern Virginia, representing four age ranges (10-12, 
15-18, 20-26, and 35-55 years of age), two lengths of residency in the United 
States (one-three years and four-seven years), and both males and females. A 
corpus of written language samples provides a basis for comparing the written 
and spoken language registers. 

A range of possible effects on variable tense marking patterns is con- 
sidered, including surface form distinctions such as regular and irregular 
forms, the phonological shape of the regular and irregular forms, the linguistic 
context surrounding the forms, lexical items, and relative frequency of forms. 
Higher order effects such as foregrounding and backgrounding, episodic boun- 
daries, and tense continuity within narratives are also considered in both spo- 
ken and written language. 

The analysis reveals that t*«e surface-level constraints are more significant 
than the higher order constraints, and that several principles account for the 
systematic relationships of variability among forms. Written language 
constraints show both similarities and differences with spoken language, 
demonstrating an important lack of isomorphy in the two language registers. 
The nature of tense marking in interlanguage is shown to have some corollaries 
with the way in which tense marking has been treated traditionally in formal 
instruction, but it is concluded that this similarity derives i'rom some general 
principles of second language acquisition rather than the primary influence of 
formal instruction on English tense formation. 



PREFACE 



The research reported here was carried out under contract number 
NIE-G-83-OO35 with the National Institute of Education, from September 30, 1983, 
to September 29, *984. The aim of the project was to describe the nature of 
tense marking in second language acquisition as represented by a comnunity of 
native Vietnamese speakers in Northern Virginia. It builds upon an earlier, 
more general study of English within the Vietnamese refugee conmunity reported 
in Christian, Wolfram, and Hatfield (1983). This study, based on the data 
collected in our earlier investigation, allowed us to consider in detail one of 
the most essential and obstrusive hurdles in acquiring English as a second 
language, the mastery of the English tense system. 

Since the study reported here was based upon a corpus of data already 
collected, we are naturally indebted to all those individuals who made the ori- 
ginal study possible. However, we shall not repeat the list here of individuals 
to whom we were indebted in our first study, but simply refer the reader to 
Christian, Wolfram, and Hatfield (1983) for this important list. The list of 
persons to whom we are indebted in this phase of the research is somewhat 
shorter than our original list, but only because those individuals who provided 
initial input were so generous in their contributions. 

Mr. Timothy Riney, of Northern Virginia Community College, was responsible 
for collecting some additional written language manuscripts specifically for 
this study, in addition to making comnents on parts of the final report. Ms. 
Gwen Sadler was responsible for some preliminary taxonomies of errors in the 
writing sample, some of which were examined further in our analysis of tense 
marking in writing. 
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As in so many of our studies over the past decade, Dr. Donna Christian pro- 
vided a sounding board for many of the ideas contained in this report. As an 
integral part of the original team conducting this study, she encouraged our 
progress of the research reported here. Sonia Kundert was helpful in the final 
stages of word processing for the final report and was particularly adept at 
setting up tables and graphic displays. 

Although the co-principal investigators worked as a team throughout the 
project, each assumed major responsibility for particular chapters. Walt 
Wolfram assumed major responsibility for writing Chapters two (A Preliminary 
Investigation of Tense Marking) , Five (Tense Marking and Writing) , and Six 
(Conclusion), and Deborah Hatfield assumed major responsibility for writing 
Chapters One (Introduction), Three (Tense Marking Variability in Spoken 
Language), and Four (Analysis of Spoken Language Narratives). 

Reactions and eomnents on the final report are welcomed and encouraged. 
There is certainly more to be said about the nature of tense marking in spoken 
and written inter language, but we hope that this research will provide an impor- 
tant next step in carrying this analysis forward. We make no pretense to having 
the final word but hope that we have added to sociolinguistic and educational 
understanding in some small way. 

Walt Wolfram 
Deborah Hatfield 
Co-Principal Investigators 
December, 1984 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, research on spoken and written second language (L2) 
acquisition has led to some exciting new insights into the nature of language 
learning and inter language systems. In addition, these studies have accumulated 
a substantive data base on L2 acquisition in a number of different language 
situations, this report contributes to both dimensions of L2 research by 
describing and analyzing patterns of tense marking in spoken and written 
language samples collected in the Vietnamese refugee community located in 
Northern Virginia. 

In our previous investigation of the variety of English spoken by Vietnamese 
refugees (Christian, Wolfram and Hatfield 1983), we analyzed a number of repre- 
sentative phonological and grammatical features and suggested that although the 
English spoken by the Vietnamese (referred to as Vietnamese English) is moving 
toward a standard model of English, there are phonological and grammatical 
features which may remain in their spoken language system due to language 
learning and language transfer processes. One of these features is unmarked 
tense, the use of non-past forms in contexts in which past tense marking is 
required in standard English. 

The analysis of tense marking patterns in second language acquisition con- 
texts is important on both a theoretical and descriptive level. On a theoreti- 
cal level, the analysis of this feature serves as a test case for models of 
L2 acquisition, including the input of the L1 system to the interlanguage 
system, the investigation of the interlanguage system itself, the utilization of 
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language learning strategies, and the influence of the socio-cultural and socio- 
linguistic context on L2 acquisition. Although there are a number of 12 
acquisition models (e.g. Dulay and Burt 197Ma; Corder 1975; Schumann 1978; 
Krashen 1978, 1981 ), several unresolved issues remain which can best be 
approached via the detailed examination of specific interlanguage structures, 
such as tense marking. 

On a descriptive level, several studies of tense marking patterns have been 
conducted (e.g. Larsen -Freeman 1975; Frith 1977; Godfrey 1980). However, more 

comprehensive empirical studies are needed, which examine variable patterns in 
both the spoke* : and written mediums, and investigate language usage in a com- 
munity setting. 

We have conducted this research study in an attempt to address some of the 
issues pertinent to the investigation of tense marking in second language 
acquisition contexts. Some of these are: How do lower-level (phonological and 
grammatical) constraints influence tense marking patterns in spoken language? 
Are spoken and written language tense marking patterns isomorphic? How do 
discourse level constraints contribute to thes'j patterns? What effect does the 
sociolinguistic context have on the acquisition of tense marking? 

Illustrations of Unmarked Tense 

Before proceeding to our analysis of tense marking, it is important to 
explain how we define this notion. An example of unmarked tense occurs when a 
verb which would be marked for tense in mainstream dialects of English is used 
in its non-past form. In the English verb system, tense is marked on the first 
element of the verb phrase, that is, either on the verb if there are no auxil- 
iaries, or on the first auxiliary in the phrase. To illustrate the various 
realizations of tense unmarking, we have extracted examples from our spoken 
data: 
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I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

t 
I 

i 
l 
l 
i 

I 
i 

f 



Main Verb 

(Da. At that time a hamburger look really big. (43:4) 

b. I arrive here August 12, 1976. (46:1) 

c. Before I went to school, and after I finish school I find a job. 
X go to work. (78:2) 

Main Verb be/ bg+lng Progressive 

(2) a. My father uh - before 1975, he is a federal employee. (73:6) 

b. People didn't know who we are and they wouldn't help us. (76:9) 

c. But we didn't get all that they are planning to have, we did have 
good soil... (91: 16) 

Main Verb have/ have ♦ en Perfective 

(3) a. In the year seventy-eight, we do have international club, we have 

Vietnamese club. (76:6) 

b. When we cone to in United States, we go uh, we have a sponsor in 
Manassas. (78:9) 

c. I know all the street after six months I have been here. (27:5) 
do auxiliary 

(^)a. ...and I went to Falls Church and I didn't know anything about ESL. 
I don't know what it was... (51:27) 

b. First, yeah, I don't want to because I lost all my friend and all 
kind of stuff. (65:9) 

°" ... don't rave food for eat, don't have water for drink. Three day 
look like that. Right now I still scare about that. (83:15) 
(Describing trip to U.S. ) 

Modal will/ can 

(5)a. I can speak very little then and still I can communicate with 
them. (M3:7) 

b. It was going like this, really far. And you can hear, I mean, you 
can see it. (57:8) 

c. Because when I just came I don't know where I wil l send ray baby and 
she very small and ray mother take care of her... "(83: 2) 
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When some of these examples are examined, it is obvious that tense unmarking 
is a variable rather than a categorical phenomenon. For example, in (1c), (2b) 
and (2c) both marked and unmarked forms occur in the same utterance. Our analy- 
sis in the following chapters focuses on patterns of variation, and the factors 
that influence that variation. 

In our investigation of unmarked tense, we utilize a number of factors to 
determine whether or not past tense marking would be required in standard 
English. One of these factors is the presence of a temporal adverb in the con- 
text of the verb, which indicates reference to past time, as in (3a). In other 
examples, agreement of past tense marking (with other verbs in the context) is 
required in standard English, as in (4a). Finally, at times the discourse con- 
text requires the use of past tense marking, as in (4c), which is a portion of a 
narrative describing the subject's trip to the United States. For some instan- 
ces in our data, we could not determine whether or not past tense marking should 
have been used. We chose not to tabulate these indeterminant cases. 

Vietnamese Community 

The locus of our study is the Vietnamese community in Northern Virginia. 
This area, directly across the Potomac River from Washington, DC, includes 
Arlington County, Fairfax County and the cities of Falls Church and Alexandria. 
The community is described in detail in Christian, Wolfram and Hatfield (1983), 
so we will only summarize briefly its characteristics here. 

Prior to 1975 there were few Vietnamese living in the United States, and 
there was virtually no established community of Vietnamese (Haines et al 1981). 
After the Viet Cong took over Saigon (now Ho Chi Minn City) in April 1975, 
Vietnamese refugees began to move into the Washington, DC area, many of whom 
were sponsored by Americans who had been involved in business or government jobs 
in South Vietnam. Some of those arriving in 1975 had Vietnamese relatives or 
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friends living in the area. The number of Vietnamese residing in the Washing- 
ton, DC area has grown steadily since that time. An August 1983 article in the 
Washington Post estimated that there were at that time 18,000 to 20,000 
Vietnamese in the Washington area (Moore and Dumas 1983) t and the population has 
probably increased somewhat since then. 

The Vietnamese residing in Northern Virginia tend to be from a more privi- 
leged background (economically, educationally, and socially) than some of the 
Vietnamese who settled in other regions of the United States. This is particu- 
larly true of those who arrived in this country between 1975 and 1977. Those 
who left Vietnam since 1978 and have settled in the area fled Vietnam more often 
for economic reasons than political reasons, and were less educated than those 
who came earlier. 

There is a dense concentration of Vietnamese refugees in some areas of 
Northern Virginia. Some of the factors contributing to this concentration are 
low-cost housing and the need to have access to public transportation. This 
concentration of Vietnamese refugees has encouraged the maintenance of both 
Vietnamese cultural values and the Vietnamese language among community members, 
although both American values and English monolingual ism have made in-roads in 
the community. 

Some of the Vietnamese cultural values are particularly important as 
influences on the acquisition of English by the refugees generally, and have 
implications for the acquisition of English tense-marking patterns specifically. 
One of the main factors determining Vietnamese cultural values is the ethical 
system, derived to a large extent from Confucianism. One component of this 
system is reverence for teachers and a strong emphasis on learning. Teachers 
are revered and respected by both parents and children, and are ranked just 
below kings and above fathers in the honor structure. This respect for teachers 
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has been maintained by many of the Vietnamese students who are now in schools in 

the United States. Their attitudes towards learning are quite positive, and 

many Vietnamese students are industrious, spending long hours studying. The 

Indochinese learning style tends to be based on acquiring knowledge from books 

rather than through practical experience. The emphasis is on taking notes, 

memorizing them and reciting them verbatim in the classroom (Dam 1980; History 

and Culture of Vietnam ). This learning method may influence the acquisition of 
some 12 language forms, including tense marking, with more importance placed on 

rote learning versus the habituation of patterns. 

Another Vietnamese cultural trait is to value hard work. As the Vietnamese 
themselves report, they see the unique and positive aspects of their character 
to be reliance on family, and the ability to work hard (Haines et al 1981 ). 
This trait also contributes to the tendency of Vietnamese to industriously study 
English and other school subjects. 

Our description here of Vietnamese cultural traits is, of necessity, brief 
and overly general. However, it provides some insight into what we believe to 
be factors influencing the acquisition of English by the Vietnamese refugees who 
participated in our study, as well as by implication, the other Vietnamese now 
residing in the United States. We examine in later chapters the contribution 
that these factors may make in the acquisition of English tense narking 
patterns. 

The Sample 

Our study is based on both spoken data (tape-recorded interviews) and writ- 
ten data (writing samples) collected from members of the Vietnamese community in 
Northern Virginia. Our subjects were chosen to reflect several dimensions 
important for research in second language acquisition. The characteristics of 
the subjects for both the spoken and the written language study are described 
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1 more fully in the following chapters, but will be summarized here. 

The audio tape-recorded interviews were done with 93 members of the 
I Vietnamese community. Four age groups were included to represent different ages 

H at which the subjects were exposed to English, as well as to represent various 

™ stages in second language development as related to age. The first age group 

A (10-12 years) is one in which much language variation can be expected. The 

second age group (15-18 years) is representative of speakers whose language 
I usage is normally influenced by peer group pressure to conform. The third age 

group (20-26 years) represents those whose language usage is stabilizing 
I according to adult norms, and the Jourth group (35-55 years) represents the 

* older adult language models which our younger speakers have in the Vietnamese 
community. These adults are expected to use Vietnamese much more extensively 

■ than English, and, therefore, are expected to have the lowest amount of English 
language proficiency of all of our speakers. It is important to mention that 

| many of the older people whom we contacted to request that they participate in 

m the study did not agree to do so. The reason that most gave for not par- 

* ticipating was that their English was not adequate to allow them to be inter- 

M viewed. Therefore, the older group is not a representative sample of the adults 

in the cooinunity, but only of those who had enough confidence in their English 
| proficiency to participate in the interview. This probably led to sane skewing 

m in the data, as this group appears more proficient in English than we would 

* expect a representative group of speakers their age to be. 

fl In addition to the factor of age, our selection of speakers for the sample 

was based on the length of time the subjects had spent in the United States. 

■ Because not many of the Vietnamese refugees had had exposure to English prior to 
their arrival, the length of residency (LOR) correlated highly with their actual 

m amount of exposure to English. In our study we differentiated between those who 
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had been in the United States for one to three years, versus four to seven years 
at the time of the interview. Most interviews were conducted during 1982* 

Both males and females were represented among all of the age levels and the 
length of residency groups. By dividing subjects among each of these categories 
we arrived at 16 cells; four age levels, two lengths of residency, and both 
genders. 

As mentioned before, we interviewed a total of 93 members of the Vietnamese 
community. Some of the subjects were contacted through English-as-a-Second 

Language (ESL) classes in elementary school, high schools and adult education 

centers. However, most were contacted through their friends and relatives who 

had already been interviewed, using an informal social network to identify the 

pool of potential subjects. It should be noted that efforts were made to 

exclude as subjects, community members who were from Vietnam but were ethnic 

Chinese, in an attempt to eliminate the additional factor of having subjects 

with Chinese as their native language. A subset of 32 interviews was chosen 

for the analysis of tense marking in the spoken data (Chapter Three). 

For the writing study, we collected over 50 writing samples from subjects 10 

to 25 years of age, male and female, most of whom had been in the United States 

from one to three years when the samples were collected. Some of the writers 

were also subjects in the spoken language portion of our study, but we did not 

attempt to control this relationship because of practical problems in data 

collection. 

Spoken and Written Data 

In our research study the spoken data utilized were the tape-recorded inter- 
views conducted with the subjects described above. The interviews were of the 
type used in other sociolinguistic studies (e.g. Labov 1972; Fasold 1972; 
Wolfram and Christian 1979). A questionnaire was devised which included topics 
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such as life in Vietnam, life in the United States, comparisons of the two, and 
language attitudes, maintenance and shift in the community (see Appendix A). 
Because many of the questions used were in reference to past events, much speech 
was elicited of the type which requires past tense marking in mainstream 
dialects of English. Therefore, it served as excellent data for our study. 

When we conducted our first study of the English used in the Vietnamese com- 
munity (Christian et al 1983), we rated each of the 93 tapes from the interviews 
on the basis of rapport of the speaker with the interviewer, quality of the 
tape-recording, and amount of speech by the subject. Those with relatively high 
ratings in each of the 16 cells were chosen for our first stud> . Each tape used 
in the analysis was typescripted in a preliminary way and then listened to by 
the researchers for each instance of potential tense marking. The methodology 
used in the spoken language study is described more thoroughly in Chapter Three. 

The written language samples were collected from teachers in elementary and 
high schools, and from adult education centers in the Northern Virginia area. 
The writing samples included narratives, book reports, and stories. They are 
analyzed in Chapter Five. 

The Study 

In Chapter Two through Chapter Six we report our research results on tense 
marking in the spoken and written data. Chapter Two is a preliminary investiga- 
tion of tense marking, based on an analysis of 16 tape-recorded interviews. In 
this study a number of surface level constraints on tense marking are examined, 
and a probe into discourse level constraints is initiated. In Chapter Three a 
more broad-based study is undertaken, based on an analysis of 32 of the tape- 
recorded interviews. In this chapter the investigation of surface level 

9 
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1 

■ constraints is extended and refined. Chapter Four presents an analysis of 
several representative spoken language narratives extracted from the interview 

I data. The analysis attempts to replicate several analytical approaches that 

have been utilized in the discourse analysis of second language acquisition 
™ data, while taking into account the analysis of surface level constraints under- 

A taken in previous chapters. Chapter Five discusses the surface and discourse 

level constraints which were found to be operating in the written language 

■ samples and compares these results with those found in our spoken language ana* 

lysis. The final chapter, Chapter Six, discusses the implications of our 
| research for a model of tense marking in interlanguage and its relationship to 

m pedagogical instruction. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF TENSE HARKING 

There ere few structures in English L2 acquisition that 
sre sore prominent than tenee unaarking. Virtually all 
profile, of L2 acquisition in English cita it as a proa i nan t 
characteristic of interlanguage C&urt and Klparaky 1972; 
Kraahan 1982) and aoat pedagoguee conaidar it a major hurdle 
to ovarcoaa in L2 learning. Further aore, thara la emple 
avidanca to support tha conclusion that tha charactariatic 
unaarking in aantancaa such aa Last year ha tak« the fegflj or 
Yastardav ha ia tired can ha found ragardlaaa of tha LI 
background of tha epeaker (DuXay and Burt 1974a, 1974b j 
Bailey, Madden, and Kraahan 1975). Ita atatua aa an 
intarXanguaga atructura ia raXatlvaly eecure, and its 
daacriptiva and padagogieal aignifioanca unchallenged. 
Unfortunately, it ia aoaatiaaa aasuaad that tha pracisa 
diatribution of unaarked tansa in IntarXanguaga hss been 
astabXiahad and only daac . ptiva raf inaaanta of its roXa era 
required* Moat recently, theae ref ineeents have focused on 
the role of tense narking in larger Xinguiatic unite, auch as 
the discourse (Leraen-Freoaan 1975$ Godfrey I960; Wolf eon 
1982? Kuapf 1964), and aoae higher level constraints on tense 
narking have been offered . While this study does not dispute 
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the possibility of euch constraints, the empirical facts 
auggaat that the direction of theee etudiee is preaature, and 
that a nuabar of aurfaca level constraints oust ba eoneiderad 
prior to tha isolation of theee highar lava! constraints . 
Tho natura of thaaa relatively low lavol constraints shall bo 
conaidarod here on tho empirical basis of data collected from 
aaveral different subgroups of native Vietneaeee epeakers 
learning Engl i ah as an L2. After examining aoae of the 
etructurel facts constraining the incidence of tenaa marking 
in L2 ecquiaition, we ehell return to the question of tonee 
narking end higher level constraints. For this preliminary 
investigation* only 16 of our subjects will be considered. 
In our sere extensive investigetion in Chepter Three, the 
sample will extended to 32 subjects. 

Tha LI background of spankers in thia eeaple repreeents 
en lnetanea in which the native lenguaga differs markedly 
from the targat system. In Vietneaeee, tense marking ie not 
en obligatory category, and the time-aspect of a given 
eantenca need not be marked overtly (Thompson 1965:209). 
Although Vietnsmess has several particles that may mark 
temporality, it has no ayatea of morphological tenaa narking 
remotely comparable to English. It thus repreeents a eyatem 
whera the LI end L2 are highly divargant at tha point of 
compariaon rather than typologicslly similar. We certainly 
have reaaon to believe that the dynamica of inter lenguaga 
tenee marking will be comparable regardleea of the aourca 
longuags, but choose to represent this more divergent case. 
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Variation in Ttnw Harking 

Am a starting baaia far our description of tan a a 
working. we acknowledge that it ia a variable phenomenon. 
Ail of tha epeakere hava eaaaa in which obligatory tsnaa 
working in tha targat languaga ia ovartly aarked for tanaa 
and eaaaa whara it ia unaarkad. While we cannot pradict for 
a givan inatanoa whether or not it will ha aarkad for tanaa, 
our aapirieal aaareh will attaapt to eetabliah ayataaatie 
constraint* which favor or inhibit tha variabla aarking of 
tanaa. We will than propose that thaso eonatrainta ara an 
aaaantial diaanalon of tha dynamic procaaa of tanaa aarking 
in intar languaga. In thia approach, tha study aligna itaalf 
with tha tradition of 'variation theory' within 
aociolinguiatica <Labov 1969; Cadargran and Sankoff 1974 i 
Sankoff 197S). particularly aa it haa baan applied to L2 
laarning eituations <L. Diehereon 1975i W. Dickaraon 197$ i 
Wolf raw 1976). Thue, we appeal to a quantitative diaenalon of 
variation aa tha aapirieal baaia for aetabliahing ayataaatie 
ralationahipa of 'aore' and 'leaa' with fluctuating foraa. 

Pagulor and Irregular tsXMk\ 

Tha aoat obvious caae of atructured variability in tense 
aarking, and tha one traditionally recognised in L2 atudias 
of this phenomenon, ia the distinction between reguler end 
irregular verb foraa <Dulay and Burt 1974a. bs Kraehen 1962). 
Moat atudiaa recognise that tanaa aarking is favored with 
irregular foraa in tha earlier atagaa of L2 laarning. To 
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confirm this pattern here, we heve tabulated for each euaject 
tha inetancee of paat tanaa marking for all regular and 
irregular foraa. The totals are given in Table 2.1, with a 
auaaary graph of tha pattern ay age and LOR in Figure 2.1. 
In tha graph* each point repreaenta tha veraga for tha two 
epeekere in that oell. 



AGE SUB IRREGULAR REGULAR 

Una /Tot * Una Una /Tot * Una 

1-3 Year LOR 



10-12 


33 


168/324 


91 a 9 


59/63 


93.7 




34 


141/296 


47.3 






en « a 

15-18 


39 


120/290 


41.4 


76/80 


95.0 




47 


41/69 


46.1 


10/13 


76.9 


20-25 


27 


116/178 


65.2 


49/51 


96.1 




58 


123/211 


56.3 


97/100 


97.0 


35-55 


24 


16/23 


69.6 


10/10 


100.0 




91 


48/127 


37.8 


35/36 


97.2 


Total 




773/1540 


50.2 


392/414 


94.7 






4-7 Year LOR 






10-12 


19 


14/242 


5*6 


25/58 


43.1 




42 


12/131 


9.2 


6/23 


26.1 


15-18 


29 


18/156 


11.5 


21/26 


60.8 




50 


13/5S 


23.6 


17/24 


70.8 


20-25 


77 


13/128 


33.6 


37/42 


68.1 




69 


34/103 


33.0 


26/27 


96.3 


35-55 


74 


32/78 


41.0 


22/24 


91.7 




79 


8/32 


25.0 


7/11 


6 3 # 6 


Total 




174/9251 


18.8 


161/235 


68.5 




Table 2.1 Incidence of Unmarked Tenaa for Irregular and Regular 
Verb Foraa 
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Fig. 3.1 Unaarkad Tanaa for Ragulor and Irragular Varb Foraa 
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Ths constraint of irrsgulsr vsrsus regular is clsarly 
upheld in this study, ss svsry spssksr in ths study, 
rsgardlees of age or LOR, dsnonstrstss s preference for 
narking irregular forss. This eonstrslnt on variability is 
svsn operative for ths youngest spssksrs who hsvs bssn hsrs 
ths longest, s group thst is typically quits proficient in 
English. Thsrs is little variation in this relationship , 
apparently rsgardlsss of stsgs of L2 acquisition. 

Phonological Convergence and Regular Paat Tense 

Although sost consldsrstions of L2 learning have besn 
content to considsr rsgular past tsnss formm as a unitary 
structural type, it is ssssntial to sxssins rsgular 
past tsnss forss further on ths Oasis of thsir diffsrsnt 
phonologicol shapss. This is nscsssary because sons shspss of 
past tsnss forsation say be subject to phonological ly-bessd 
deletion cospletely indspendsnt of grammatical unsarking. 
For example, ons of ths predominant phonological shapss that 
results fros ths addition of a paat tsnss suffix is a consonant 
cluater. Tha /t/ or /d/ following a volcelsss or voiced 
consonant, at in /kXst/ 'kissed' or /rezd/ 'raised', 
respectively, is a consonant elustsr suscsptibls to ths 
phonological proceaa of elustsr reduction. This phonological 
procsss will result in s fora such as /rest/ for 'rsissd' or 
/kls/ for 'kissed' cospletely epsrt fros ths grsssstical 
process of una ar king. In fact, this procaas operates in many 
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dialects of English <cf . Wolfram and Faeold X974S 129i Guy 
1980:7). including standard dialects under certain 
condition*. The eurface output in the mm* as thoaa regular 
forme unnarkod far tanaa grammatically. L2 loarnara nay alao 
ba eubject to thia phonological proeeee. particularly thoaa 
whose LI doaa not neve final cluatara (Tarona 1980s Soto 
1983). Whan v* hava a grammatical proeeee end a phonological 
proceaa thet independently produce the eaae aurface fora we 
hava what ia referred to ee ' convergent proceeeee' <cf . 
Wolf ran 1964:341. In thie etudy, the possibility of 
convergence ie quite high, since the eouree language. 
Vietnamese, hea no word-final consonant cluetere. Thue, a 
given eeaa auch aa /kle/ for 'kieeed' eight reault from the 
phonological proceaa of cluster reduction or the grammatical 
proceaa of tanaa unmarking. 

The poasible intereection of the phonological proceaa 
with the grammatical procees to eccount for aurface unearking 
can he documented by considering two feature* that character- 
ise phonological ly derived forms (Faeold 1971 > . Typically, 
phonological proceeeee ere eenaitive to eurrounding 
phonological context*. Xt haa been found that cluatar 
reduction ia favored when the following word begin* with a 
consonant a* opposed to e non -consonant, in moat caees a 
following vowel Ci.e. kiasad my will become /kla mi/ mora 
of tan than kieaed it will become /kl* It/XLabov 1969j 
Wolfram and Fesold 1974). To examine the relationship of 
this constraint for tense marking in our sample, we have 
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tabulated tha past tanse olustsrs on ths basis of this 
braakdown. Tho figurss ara givan in Tabls 2.2 and Fi0ur« 2.2. 



AGE 


SUBJECT 


FOLLOWING N0N-C0NS 


FOLLOWING CONS 






Uns/Tot 


fc Una 


Una /Tot 


*Un* 






1-3 Yaar LOR 






10-12 

<a» V m mm 


33 


27/30 


90.0 


16/18 


100.0 




34 


34/37 


91.9 


11/11 


100.0 


15-18 


39 


32/33 


97.0 


26/27 


96.3 




47 


7/7 


100.0 


2/2 


100.0 


20-25 


27 


19/19 


100.0 


14/14 


100. 0 




58 


30/31 


96.8 


16/18 


100.0 


35-55 


24 


4/4 


100.0 


2/2 


100. 0 




91 


10/11 


90.9 


19/19 


100.0 


TOTAL 




163/172 


94.8 


110/111 


99. 1 






4-7 Yaar LOR 






10-12 


19 


7/22 


31 .6 


12/13 


92.3 




42 


5/18 


27.6 


1/3 


33.3 


15-18 


29 


8/10 


80.0 


5/5 


100.0 




50 


4/8 


50.0 


10/11 


90.9 


20-25 


77 


18/20 


90.0 


9/9 


100. o 




89 


10/10 


100.0 


5/5 


100. o 


35-55 


74 


5/7 


71.4 


5/5 


100.0 




79 


3/5 


60.0 


2/2 


1O0.O 


TOTAL 




60/100 


60.0 


49/53 


92.5 


Table 2.2 


Unmarked 


Past Tanas 


on Regular For as 


Involving 


Final 
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By Following Environment 
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An interesting pattern is observed in Table 2.2 and 
Figure 2.2. Although all groups tend to favor past tense 
absence when the cluster is followed by a consonant, the 
strength of the constraint is aost obvious for the 4-7 year 
LOR. While the role of the phonological process cannot be 
ignored at any stage of acquisition, it appear a that it takes 
on an increased role vls-s-vis the grammatical process as 
overall proficiency increases. In the incipient stages, the 
processes nay converge, with the graaeatical process taking 
precedence, while in the latter stages the phonological 
process tskes on increased signif ioence. 

The second chsrscteristie of phonological processes is 
that they apply to certein phonological shapss regardless of 
grammatical function. When phonological proceases affect 
grammatical forms, we expect the process to occur as well 
with parallel phonological forms not having a grammatical 
function. For example, if the process of clustsr reduction 
affects past tsnse forms such ss /klst/ and /read/, we 
expect it to apply to lexical clusters much as /list/ 'list' 
or /wind/ 'wind' as well. To examine this relationship, we 
have broken down cluster reduction in Table 2.3 and Figure 
2.3 in terms of 'lexical' (i.e* mononorphemic) and past tense 
<i.e. bimorphemic) clusters. For this tabulation, we 
consider only clusters that are followed by a vowel, to 
control for the effect of the following phonological context. 
Only the first 20 instances of lexical clusters are tabulated 
for each subject. 
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31 



AGE 



SUBJECT 



LEXICAL CLUSTERS 
Ass/Tot * Aba 
1-3 Year LOR 



PAST CLUSTERS 
Una /Tot x Uns 



10-12 


33 
34 


14/20 
18/20 


70,0 
9O.0 


27/30 
34/37 


90.0 
91.9 


15-18 


39 
47 

^P 9 


13/14 
17/20 


92.9 
85.0 


32/33 

^e j«i 

7/7 


97.0 
100. 0 


20-25 


27 
58 


17/20 
17/18 


65.0 
94.4 


19/19 
30/31 


100. o 
96.6 


35-55 


24 
91 


10/18 
18/20 


82.5 
90.0 


4/4 

4 t\ £ a a 

10/11 


100. 0 
90.9 


TOTAL 




124/148 


83.8 


163/172 


95.9 






4-7 Yeer LOR 






10-12 


19 
42 


11/20 
10/20 


55.0 
50.0 


7/22 
5/18 


31.8 
27.8 


15-18 


29 
50 


13/18 
17/20 


72.2 
85.0 


8/10 
4/6 


80.0 
50. 0 


20-25 


77 
89 


14/20 
19/20 


70.0 
95.0 


18/20 
10/10 


90.0 
100.0 


35-55 


74 
79 


16/20 
13/15 


90.0 
68.7 


5/7 
3/5 


71.4 
60.0 


TOTAL 




U5/153 


75.2 


60/100 


63.9 


Table 2*3 


Comparison of 

Unmarking for 


Lexical Cluster Reduction 
Fast Tense Clusters 


and Post 


Tense 
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Fig. 2,3 Lexical Cluster Reduction and Poet Tense Unsarking 
for Pest Tense Clusters; By Age and LOR 
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Table 2.3 and Figure 2.3 substantial* the unity of ths 
phonological procaaa of cluster reduction in this seapls 
aince both lexical and past tenae eluotara ere affected by 
reduction. At tha aaaa tie*, tha distribution pattern 
aupporta tha fact that both tha phonological and graaaatical 
processes convsrga to account for aurfaoa tana* unaerking. 
Raaaarch among groupa of native epeakere of Engl i ah has shown 
that in caaaa where a phonological procaaa ia tha exclusiva 
explanation for the abaence of a graaaatical Barker, tha 
procaaa ia acre frequently applied to lexical than to 
graaaatical -narking foraa (Wolfraa 1973j Guy 1980). For the 
the 1-3 year LOR group in our aaaple, however, the converse 
pattern ia found. That ia, there ia aore surface reduction 
on paat tenaa foraa than lexical clusters. This is 
attributable to the fact that granaatically-baesd tense 
unnorking and phonological reduction era operating in an 
additive way. With aore fluant apaakara, aa represented by 
the 4-7 LOR group, lexical clustera tend to be reduced aore 
frequently than paat tenaa foraa. Thia again auggaata that 
the graaaatical procaaa takes precadenca in the eariiar 
atagaa, and tha phonological process increaaas in importance 
in the later stagaa. Haither can be ignored, but thay aay 
taka on diffsrant rolea as L2 acquisition proceads. 

Tha process of clustar reduction is not the only 
poaaibla aourca for convargent procaaaes in ragular paat 
tanas. Final /d/ ainglatons, aa in /stad/ 'stayad' or /frid/ 
'freed', aay also be subject to a convargent phonological 
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process since the sourci language does net have an isomorphic 
correspondence for English word-final /d/ singleton. 
However, it does have a voiceless counterpart /t/, which 
aakea tha two ayataaa cioaar for final /d/ than thay ara for 
final conaonant cluatara. In Table 2.4 and Figure 2.4. wo 
hava tabulated tha incidanca of /d/ for ragular past tanaa 
foraa <a.g. /sted/ 'etayed') and lexical /d/ <e.g. /bEd/ 
'bed' ,/lod/ 'load'), aiailar to tha way wa did for tha 
conaonant cluatara mentioned above. Zn our tabulation, wa 
consider only the diatinetion between the abaence of /d/ and 
non-abaence. Thia aeana that the voiceleaa counterpart of 
/d/, aoaa phonetic fora of /t/ € typically an unreleaaed atop 
tt^J or glottal f?l >, ia conaidered aa /d/ presence. Thia 
aeeaa appropriate eince the /t/ realization of target 
language 4 would atill phonetically nark peat tanaa. In 
other words, iteae auch aa /atet/ for 'ateyed' or /frit/ for 
'freed' would be olaaaified aa past tense even though a 
voiceless correspondence is produced. In our tabulation* only 
tha firat 25 inatancea of lexical /d/ are tabulated for each 
subject. 




AGE 



SUBJECT 



LEXICAL sL 
Ab»/Tot ft Ab» 
1-3 Yaar LOR 



PAST TENSE £ 
Una/Tot ft Unm 



10-12 


33 


7/25 

» ^ .&*a# 


26. O 




92*9 




34 


4/25 


16.0 


11/13 


84.6 


15-16 


39 


4/25 


A a? a w 


1*?/ 1*1 


ass *v 

65.7 




47 


3/25 


12.0 


0/2 


0.0 


20-25 


27 


8/25 


32. O 

a*as a V 




87 .5 




sa 


7/14 


50.0 


17/19 


89.5 


35-55 


24 


2/16 


Am • w 


1/1 


100 .0 




91 


12/25 


48a0 


5/5 


100 a 0 


TOTAL 




47/180 


4*a? a «a 


r a9/0«l 


66.9 






4-7 


Yaar LOR 






10-12 


19 


4/25 


16.0 


1/9 


11.1 




42 


4/16 


22.2 


0/1 


0.0 


15-18 


29 


13/23 


56.5 


7/9 


77.8 




50 


7/25 


26.0 


1/2 


50.0 


20-25 


77 


4/25 


16.0 


5/5 


100.0 




89 


12/25 


48.0 


9/9 


100.0 


35-55 


74 


2/8 


25.0 


2/2 


100.0 




79 


10/25 


40.0 


2/4 


50.0 


TOTAL 




56/174 


32.2 


27/41 


65.9 


Table 2.4 
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of si Singlaton Abasnce 
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vareua 




Past Tana* 
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Figure 2.4 Comparison of 4 Singlaton Absence on Lexical and 
Paet Tense dj. By Ago and LOR 
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■ Table 2.4 indicates that lexical /d/ abeence ia much 

leea prominent than paat taaaa /d/ abeence, although it doaa 

| occur to aoaa axtant among all group.. Slnca lexical /d/ 

■ delation ia oonaiatantly lower than paat tanaa /d/ absence, 

*• " oy ooncluda that tha grammatical procaaa of unaarking la 

■ auch aora proa In ant than tha phonological aourca. Thla ia 

not aaant to dlacount tha phonological affact completely, hut 

J alaply to put ita potential rola in parapactiva. 

_ Finally* we ahould aantion aoaathing about tha third 

■ phonological ahapa of tha paat tanaa morpheme, tha eo-called 
m 'long for a' /Id/, which ia attached to foraa ending in an 

alveolar atop* auch aa /redid/ 'raided' or /tritld/ 

■ 'treated'. Although we do not have aany potential ceeee of 

long foraa in our corpus, we obaerve that ebeence of theae 

■ paat tenaa foraa ia quite high, with 68 per cent CIS out of 

■ 17 potential cases) abaent for the 1-3 year LOR group and 61 

par cent (25 out of 41 ) for the 4-7 year LOR group. By 

■ contrast, phonological tranafar on lexical /Id/ foraa 

<e.g./atupld/ 'stupid', /h ndrld/ 'hundred') la quite 

I * infrequent (only 5 out of 43 caaea for the 1-3 LOR group 

_ revealed deletion). For long foraa, it ia difficult to argue 

■ that convergence froa phonological tranafar ia operating to 

■ any extent. We are now ready to compare the three different 

phonological shapes of the regular past tense fora with each 

| other and with the irregular past tense foraa. The overall 

figurea of abaenee are given in Figure 2.5, ignoring for this 

■ purpose tha constraint of the following phonological context 

■ for cluatera and /d/ ainglaton. 
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Fig. 2.5 Coaparioon of Thrao Phonological Shopos of ftogular 
Post «nd Irrogulor Past Tanso Unnmaking: By Ago and 
LOR 
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Figure 2.S supports the conclusion that* regerdleae of 
phonological *»hepa, reduction with regular forms occurs mora 
frequently than with irragular for no. Tha relationship slso 
holda ragardlssa of LOR. This general pattern is* of course, 
aupported in the literature on firet and second language 
acquisition (a.g. Brown 1973:311-312f Schuaann 1978s 39) , «nd 
la probably related to relative roles of rote memorization 
<with irregular forma) and cognitive pattern acquisition 
<with regular forma). But there elao may be differences in 
tha extent of tsnss marking within regular forae based on 
phonological ebape. It dees not sppaar to be pure chance 
that unmarking in peat tones foras involving cluatere ie aore 
frsquent than that for /d/ eingletons, given ths general 
proainencs of the clustsr reduction tranafer proceea. The 
ralatively high abaenee rate for the long forma aaeaa to be 
vasted in the 'natural* ordering of the aoquiaition of long 
forma <cf . Bsrko 195Sf Natal icio and Natal icio 1971) after 
the 'ehort' forma rather than tranafer. Tha eassntial point 
ia that we auat con ■ a da r tha regular forma in terae of thair 
different phonological ahapaa and environmenta. 
Fealiatically, it appeara that phonological tranafar 
proceaaea and generalised laarning atratagiaa related to both 
phonological and grammatical facta will hava a eyateaatic 
effect on aurfaca tanaa unmarking. 
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Voriotion in Irregular Vfhi 

In our examination of tha regular past tanaa fonts, ws 
treated tha irreguler for mm mm if thara war* no ayataaatic 
variation among aubclaaoao of irragular forma. Wo ara now 
at a point where we auat challanga thia aaauaption to aaa if 
it ia aapirieally juotifiad <cf . Hakute 3.976! 335 ) . And* if 
it ia not juotifiad, ara thara of facta that oyatamatically 
constrain variation among difforont irragular foraa? 

As a atarting point* we can axaaina irragular vorb typaa 
by simply looking at tha tanaa Marking pattorna for fiva of 
tho aoat fraquantly occurring irragular verba in our corpus. 
Frequently occurring foraa include feg. Cboth copula and 
auxiliary which carry tanaa), h ave (both tho aain vorb and 
auxiliary), dj& <©r tho negative don't )- CBflA. end go.. Ail of 
theaa ara high-f raquancy irragular varba, although thair 
oceurranca in our corpua in aoaa inatancoa nay ba a function 
of tha typo of interview and tha topica under diacusaion. In 
Tab la 2.5 we hava tabulated the incidence of unaarkad past tonso 
for aach of thaaa verba for tho 16 aubjacto in our atudy. 
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AGE 


SUBJECT BE 


HAVE 


COME 


GO 


DO 






Una /Tot 


Una /Tot 


Una/Tot 


Una /Tot 


Una/Tot 






1 


-3 Yaar LOR 








10-12 


33 
34 


0/47 
1/80 


31 '35 
20 20 


16/21* 
19/19 


*/*Q 
15/19 


16/31 
2/27 


15-16 


39 
47 


24/32 
4/18 


37/38 
16/18 


6/44 
1/12 


1/4 


9/50 
4/15 


20-25 


27 
56 


11/21 
7/13 


14/1 A 

52/56 


9/12 
3/21 


19/24 
5/6 


11/36 
8/17 


35-55 


24 
91 


3/6 
7/39 


2/2 
19/22 


A / X 

1/8 


3/6 
0/7 


0/19 


TOTAL 

* Unmarked 




57/256 
22.3 

4- 


191/207 
92.3 

7 Yoar LOR 


38.6 


47/106 
44.3 


50/195 
25.6 


10-12 


19 
42 


1/87 
0/45 


0/13 
1/15 


0/2 


1/29 
1/17 


2/18 
3/11 


15-18 


29 
50 


2/55 
3/6 


2/4 


O/l 
0/1 


1/19 
0/13 


0/15 
1/7 


20-25 


77 
89 


5/36 
1/39 


11/14 
6/13 


5/13 
0/1 


6/14 
12/17 


4/14 
4/14 


35-55 


74 
79 


15/31 
0/3 


1/2 
4/5 


0/6 
0/7 


2/3 
0/2 


0/1 
0/2 


TOTAL 

* Unmarked 




27/302 
8.9 


35/91 
38.5 


6/39 
15.4 


23/114 
20.2 


14/82 
17.1 



TOM. 2.5 T.„.. for Fiv. Fr. qU «„tly Qccxring Irr.gul.r 
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Tsble 2.5 euggeete that the eaaumption of uniformity with 
respect to irregular verb forms ia not justified. At the 
upper end of the unmerking acale is the form ha v . and at the 
lower and is fee.. Tha observed difference raiaaa several 
important questions for tha atudy of variation. Ona 
important quaation ia whether thaaa pattarna arm consistent 
among diffarant individual, within group. . In othar words, 
do tha ovaraU group aeoraa accurately portray an individual 
speaker'e bahavior? Another assantial quaation concarna tha 
linguiatic patterning of tha obaarvad variation. Are tha 
diffarancaa between itema organizable on aome baaia beyond 
particular lexical itema, or are they aimply lexical 
conetrainte? 

In order to investigate the queation of individual 
veraua group patterning, we can examine aeveral caaaa of 
individual variation. Thia ia done in Figures 2.6 and 2.7. 
where we have charted the diatribution of unmarked tense by 
verb form for one speaker from each of the cells of the 
sample. Different graphic representations are given for 
apaakers in the 1-3 LOR and 4-7 LOR groups. 
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Fig. 2,6 Un»ark*d Tmnmm for Different Irregular Forms: 
Sol act 1-3 LOR Subjects 
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Fig. 2.7 Unmarked Tense for Differnt Irregular Forms: 
Select 4-7 LOR Subjects 33 
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Figures 2.6 and 2.7 show a disparate picture of 
variation for the five different lexical items represented. 
There appear to be eoae coneiatent patterns across 
individuals* but also sane obvious caaes of individual 
variation. For example, hsy a is consistently the itea with 
the highest incidence of unmarking. At the aa*a tine, tense 
unmarking for fee. is typically, but not uniformly low. At 
times, the individual variation eeeaa dramatic, particularly 
for apeakera in the 1-3 LOR group. Thus. Subject 33 has a 
high frequency of unaarking for sea*, but low frequency for 
ga, whereaa Subject SB ahowa the opposite pattern. In the 
4-7 LOP group, a leveling of individual difference* eeems to 
taka place. We conclude that, in the beginning stages of L2 
acquiaition, tha choice of irregular forme for tanae marking 
aay be aomewhat selective and individualistic, but more 
conaiatent patterna era found as the acquisitional process 
continues. 

In looking at the dominant, if not exceptionless, 
patterns that emarge in the 4-7 LOR psriod, we aay aak if 
there ia a unifying principle that halpa explain a pattern in 
which hfivg. unmarking remains consistently high and fee. low? 
Aa it turna out, the five lexical items we have tabulated in 
Table 2.5 repreaent four distinct types of irregular tense 
formation. Although there are certainly a variety of ways in 
which irregular forms might be classified (e.g. Hoard and 
Sloat 1973* Quirk and Greenbaum 1973J, any reasonable account 
will recognise at least the following categories of irregular 
formation: 1) auppletive forms such as is/was and go/went i 
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2> internal vowel changes, such as coas/caae and tit/aat. ; 3) 
internal vowel change, plus • regular euff ix aa in do /did or 
kegp/ftffBti 4> final consonant replacement, euch as hav/had 
or aaJsaZaada. in Table 2,6, the incidence of unaarking for 
all irregular verb fores in our corpus ie given by individual 
apeaker, and Figure 2.8 repreeente the overall figures for 
the 1-3 and 4-7 LOR groups. 



AGE SUBJ REPLACXVE 
Una/Tot * 



SUFF/ VOWEL XWT. VOWEL 
Una/Tot k Una/Tot * 
1-3 Year LOR 



10-12 33 
34 

15-18 39 
47 

20-25 27 
58 

35-55 24 
91 

TOTAL 



10-12 19 
42 

15-16 29 
50 

20-25 77 
89 

35-55 74 
79 

TOTAL 



38/42 90.5 
23/23 100.0 

38/39 97.4 
17/19 89.5 

20/23 87.0 
80/64 93.8 

2/2 100.0 
21/24 87.5 

219/236 92.8 



1/14 7.1 

1/16 6.3 

10/27 37.0 

2/4 50.0 

15/18 63.3 

10/17 58.6 

4/5 60.0 

5/6 83.3 

48/107 44.9 



50/88 56.6 
42/65 49.4 

28/115 24.1 
14/28 50.0 

26/53 49.1 
20/56 35.7 

0/3 0.0 
2/27 7.4 

162/455 40.0 



4-7 Year LOR 

5/48 10.4 
8/41 19.5 

1/24 4.2 
1/16 6.3 

7/31 22.6 
4/14 26.6 

2/7 28.6 
0/7 0.0 

28/188 14.9 



76/107 71.0 
60/91 65.9 

24/99 24.3 
6/24 25.0 

40/57 70.2 
31/72 43.1 

6/6 100.0 
11/30 36.7 

254/486 52.3 



,6/65 9.3 

2/12 16.7 

4/31 12.9 

7/16 43.6 

10/29 34.5 

7/16 43.8 

9/32 28.1 

3/14 21.4 

48/215 22.3 



SUPPLETIVE 
Una /Tot * 



4/87 4.6 

16/99 16.2 

30/36 63.3 

4/18 22.2 

30/45 66.7 

12/19 63.2 

6/12 50.0 

7/46 15.2 

109/362 30.1 



2/1X6 1.7 
1/62 1.6 

3/74 4.1 
3/19 15.8 

11/50 22.0 
13/56 23.2 

17/34 50.0 
0/5 0.0 

50/416 12.0 



Table 2.6 Unmarked Tense for Four Types of Irregular Verbs 
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98 
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la*, ftwl 



«*wl * Suffix Jupylelive 



01-3 WK&-7 LOR 



Figure 2 8 Unmarked Tenee for Four Irregular Verb Types: 
By LOR 
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On the basis of Table 2.6 and Figure 2.8, we can 
conclude that irregular verb type ia a conatraint on the 
incidence of unaarked tenae. Although we auat allow for aoae 
individual variation, given the lexical selectivity found in 
the 1-3 year LOR group, we epparently have iaolated a 
conatraint in which unaarking for replacive foraa ia greater 
than internal vowel change, which, in turn, ia greater than 
internal vowel change plus euffix, which, in turn, ia greater 
than auppletive foraa. Thia hierarchy appeara to correlate 
with e principle of phonetic diatance in the peat irregular 
foraation, with final replacive conaonante the leeat and 
auppletive foraa the moat d intent. Thia 'principle of 
ealiency' may be stated aa follow.! th« norm dim*-,.* 
ShgnttiCally the Past tenae irrooul** f o re ia ft,, 

notrpsst. the aag liksiv it win be »«k^ * 0 r t«n» fv w. 

caution that there ia aoae individual deviation froa thia 
ordering, particularly in the earlier stsges of soquisition, 
where selectivity in the rote learning of irregular foraa ia 
highlighted, but the principle captures sn apparent tendency 
which exerte aore preaaure aa the ecquisitional process 
proceeds • 

One additional tabulation haa been undertaken related to 
tanae narking and irregular verb foraa, thia one related to 
verb frequency. It ia recalled here that the verb foraa 
choaen for our original tabulation were high frequency iteme 
in the corpus. Becauae they are high frequency iteas, we 
want to aae if they are typical of the verb claeaes they 
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rapraaant. Thua, \m hava undartakan a tabulation in which wa 
aaparata fron othar itaaa in tha elaaa tha particular laxical 
itaaa choaan for raplacivaa, intarnal vowal chang», and vowal 
plua suffix changa. Wa hava not dona thia for aupplativaa, 
ainca go. and fea. art, for all practical purpoaaa, tha only 
itaaa in tha claaa. Ovarall figuraa ara givan for aach of 
thaaa vara aubclaaaaa in Tab la 2.7. 



REPLACXVE INT .VOWEL. 

Una /Tot * Una Una/Tot * Una 

1-3 Ynar LOR 



Fraquant 191/207 
Othar 28/29 

Fraquant 35/91 
Othar 13/16 



92.3 56/145 38.6 

96.6 198/341 58.1 

4-7 Yaar LOR 

38.5 6/39 15.4 

61.3 42/176 23.9 



SUFF/VOWEL 
Una/Tot X Una 



50/195 
132/260 

14/82 
14/106 



25.6 
50.6 

17.1 
13.2 



Tabia 2.7 Zncidanca of Unaarkad Tanaa for Fraquant varaua Othar 
Srrm^ular Varba 
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With on© exception <$Jo. vereue other internal change plus 
auffix verbe for the 4-7 yeer group), the data aupport an 
hypotheaie that frequently occurring irregular verb forme 
ex 11 be earked for tenae were often than their infrequent 
counterpart©. We are not certain at thia point ae to how 
atrong the frequency conatraint ia in reletion to other 
conetrainte, but it ie apparent that it cannot be ignored. 

T . tnag Harking and Higher Laval Comtrainf 

In the previoue eectione, we have ehown that there are 
a nuaber of constraint, on the variability of tenae marking, 
including whether the fore ia regular or irregular, the 
ahape of the regular form, ita phonological context, the 
ahape of the irregular paat foraation, and evan the relative 
frequency of the irregular fora. We are now ready to 
conaider the poaaibibility of higher level eonatrainta on 
tanaa unaarking aa auggeatad in recent atudiea < a. g. Godfrey 
19*0 t Wolf ©on 1982> . For our dlacuaaion here, we ©hall juet 
take a ©ample case of one of our epeekera, aince our goal ia 
to ©how that aurface conatraint© cannot be ignored in tha 
conaidaration of higher level conetrainta rather than to 
focua on the analyaia of theaa higher level con»tr«int* per ©a. 

In Figure 2.9, we indicate the continuity of tanaa 
Marking for a narrative produced by Subjact 39, one of the 
primary ©paakera considered in the previoue tabulation© of 
tanaa unaarking. Our previous tabulationa did not organise 
potential caaea on tha basis of discourse. In this 
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tabulation, wa ahow tha aaquancing of tanaa* throughout tha 
narrativa. Thia will giva ui an idea of aaquancing and 
continuity in tanaa working and unaarking within tha 
narrativa. In addition, wa hava brokan tha narrativa down on 
tha baaia of diffarant apiaodaa, idantifiad aa A through H. 
Wa attaaptad to follow tha aoaawhat looaa or i tar i a apacifiad 
for aueh diviaiona (Wolfaon 1982J . Thia will giva ua an 
indication of how tanaa aarking pattarna aight eorralata with 
apiaoda bound or iaa. Following tha diatribution of tanaa 
aaquancing within tha narrativa* wa giva a tabulation of 
tanaa aarking baaad on aoaa of tha major oonatrainta wa hava 
laolatad, including tha diatinction batwaan ragular and 
irragular and tha diffarant typaa of irragular foraa. 
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C I 



PAST 




Tabulations of 
Regular 


Particular 
Unm/Tot 
9/11 


Surface Foraa 
SI. 3 


Irregular 


40/73 


54.8 


Irregular Foraa 






have 


3/3 


100.0 


come 


3/10 


30.0 


do/don* t 


1/12 


8.3 




15/16 


93.8 


1£ 


1/1 


100.0 



Fig. 2.9 Distribution ojf Diffaaremt Surface Foraa in a Narretiva 
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I 

■ Our first glance at the distribution of tanaa in the 

narrativa auggaata that thera nay pa eome serislizing of tha 

| tanaa marking. Furthermore, eevoral of tha ahifts in tha 

aariaa do occur at or eloaa to spisode boundariee. Howaver, 

■ whan we look at tha tabulations for tha diffarant varb forms, 
m we find relationships that ara difficult to ignore. Tha 

diffaranoa batwaan regular and irregular is vary pro* i nan t, 
I aa ara sons of tha laxical choicas. Thus, tha apaakar haa 

practically all caaaa of don't aarkad for past tanas whila 
| laaving fee, unmarked, with a aiailar contrast for com and 

mm h32M* In examining tha placasant of thaaa forsa in tha 

■ narrative, it is difficult saa thas saraly aa a function of 

■ apiaodic or continuity ahifta. In fact, tha casss of didn't 

ara found predominantly in contexts where tha surrounding 

| forms srs unmarkad for tanaa. It thua appaara that in this 

inetance, tha diatribution of tanaa marking in tha discourse 

■ is sora constrainsd by ths aurfaoe conaidarationa than 

M factor a of diacouraa. Whila thla ia only ona inatanoa, tha 

impraasivs regularity and replicability of tha surfaca 

I conatrainta throughout tha corpua auggaat that this narrative 

ia mora than an illustrative, hand-picked caaa. In Chapters 

| Four snd Five us shall examina higher level conatrainta in 

m ***** datail to datermine if thia finding ia character iatic of 

othar apaakar a or idioayntractic. At thia point, it appaara 

■ that tha aurfaca conatrainta ara tha eaaential factor 

accounting for variability in thia L2 acquisition context. 
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The preceding discussion has deeonatrated that tenea 
narking can be s highly variable phenoaenon and thst there 
ore s nuaber of surfscs constraints that nay systematically 
off set this variability. Zn addition to tha generally 
acknowledged variable of ragular vareua irragulor for mm. 
thars ars oonatrainta releted to tha phonological for a of 
ragular or irregular, tha phonological context, and tha 
frequency of tha verb forn. Furtheraere, thsra ia a laxical 
diaonaion that has to bs recognised at sons stagaa of 
acquisition. Ths ovsrall picture of systesst*c variability 
that is suggsstsd is fairly eoaplex, although tha oonatrainta 
in soat caasa sra fairly obvious, natural onss thst hsvs bosn 
substantiated in other variation atudioa (Labov 1969$ Wolfraa 
and Faaold 197* i Guy I960). 

While tha concern with aurfaoe lavel oonatrainta 
auggeata obvioua cautions for the etudy of tense narking on s 
discourse level, it ehould not be taken aa a rejection of tha 
conaideration of deeper or higher level organisation in 
inter language tenae narking. Jn fact, another atudy (Wolfraa 
19841 showed that unaarkad tenae could be fossilised in L2 
acquiaition sa sn sspectual aarkar found in certain kinda of 
discourses, and thsrs is raaaon to believe that aoae of the 
diacourae oonatrainta auggeated by Godfrey (1960) and Kuapf 
(1984) ara reasonable hypotheaaa. But the focua on higher 
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Isvsl considsrstions cannot afford to ignors ths obvious 
surfaea contraints and, at lsaat, control for thaa in tna 
sxasination of d i scour ss. Indsod. vs sxpsct ths unrsvsling 
picturs of tsnss parking in intsrlsngusgs to involvs an array 
of factors ranging froa ths lower to ths highsr lsvsls of 
linguistic organization, and ws shall sxsains soas of thsss 
in subssqusnt chsptsrs. Ths snalysis of low-lsvsl 
constraints hardly sssss liks sn unrsssonsbls starting point 
for ths systssstic study of vsrisbility in tsnss parking, and 
s sors sxtsnsivs study of highsr Isvsl linguistic 
organization will hsvs to rsconcils itsslf to ths kinds of 
systssstic contraints uncovsrsd hsrs bsfors procasding to 
highsr lsvsls. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



TENSE MARKING VARIABILITY IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

Introduction 

In this chapter we analyze tense narking in the spoken English data gathered 
in the Vietnamese community in Northern Virginia. The constraints considered 
are regular versus irregular verbs, the three types of regular verbs (formed by 
a /t/, /d/ f or /Id/ suffix), five frequently occurring irregular verbs, and the 
various forms of irregular verbs. The tabulations used in the analysis extend 
those completed in our preliminary study (Christian, Wolfram and Hatfield 1983 ), 
in which the spoken data for sixteen subjects was examined for patterns of tense 
marking. In this study tabulations for sixteen additicial subjects have been 
undertaken. The 32 subjects are evenly distributed throughout our four age 
levels (10-12; 15-18; 20-26; and 35-55), and are divided equally between the two 
levels of length of residency (LOR) in the United States (1-3 and 4-7 years) and 
both sexes. The distribution is as follows: 



Age Group 




1-3 Years LOR 






4-7 Years 


LOR 




S# 


Age 


Sex 


S# 


Age 


Sex 


10-12 


11 


10 


M 


19 


11 


M 




16 


12 


M 


92 


10 


M 




33 


12 


F 


42 


11 


F 




34 


10 


F 


57 


12 


F 


15-18 


37 


17 


M 


29 


15 


M 




84 


16 


M 


43 


16 


M 




39 


15 


F 


50 


15 


F 




47 


17 


F 


51 


16 


F 


20-26 


27 


20 


M 


77 


24 


M 




58 


24 


M 


89 


23 


M 




83 


25 


F 


65 


22 


F 




87 


26 


F 


76 


20 


F 


35-55 


24 


45 


M 


74 


39 


M 




73 


37 


M 


79 


50(?) 


M 




91 


36 


F 




37 


F 




93 


40 


F 


78 


33 


F 



Table 3.1« Sample 
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For eaah of these subjects a typescript of the taped interview was prepared. 
However, the typescript itself was not intended to be used as primary data, but 
as an aid to analysis. In order to analyze each of the tapes for tense marking, 
we listened to each tape using the typescript simply as a reference guide in our 
extraction. For each instance of a verb which was judged to require past tense 
marking in a mainstream dialect of English, a notation was made on the 
typescript and then the verb was scored for the absence (0) or presence (1) of 
tense marking. These scores were later tabulated on data sheets in preparation 
for quantitative analysis. Occurrences which were indeterminate were not 
included in the tabulations. Two types of indetermi nancy occurred: (1) whether 
or not the verb was a potential case for tense marking, and (2) whether or not a 
verb was actually marked for past tense. At times it was impossible to deter- 
mine whether or not a verb was a potential case for tense marking because of 
factors such as the absence of adverbial co-occurrence or the inability to 
determine whether or not the topic being described was habitual or in the past. 
Indetermi nancy as to whether or not a form was marked for past tense resulted 
from such factors as background noise on the tape, overlapping speech, dif- 
ficulty in hearing the speaker, or phonological contexts (e.g. homorganic con- 
texts such as "walked down"). 

Half of the tapes were analyzed by Wolfram and half by Hatfield. Because 
our individual analyses were to be combined for the study, we performed inter- 
rater reliability studies on two tapes in order (1) to determine whether or not 
both investigators agreed as to which verbs would require past tense marking in 
mainstream dialects of English, and (2) to establish whether or not the forms 
agreed upon as requiring past tense marking were transcribed as marked or 
unmarked. The two subjects for which inter-rater reliability studies were done 
were a 10-year old male who had been in the United States seven years at the 
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time of the interview (Subject #92), and a 17-year old male who had been in the 
United States two years at the time of the interview (Subject #37). The 
following table shows the results of the reliability studies: 



Subject # 9a Subject # 37 

No. of occurrences 

both U. & H. scored 167 194 

as either marked or 

unmarked 

No. with same 160 189 

score 

No. with different 7 5 

score 

* of agreement 95.8 97.4 

No. W. scored 13 53 

H. did not score 

No. H. scored 7 40 

W. did not score 

Table 3.2. Results of Inter-rater Reliability Studies 

As is shown in Table 3.2, for both subjects there was a high number of 
occurrences (167 and 194 respectively) which both investigators judged should 
have been marked for past tense by the speaker and which both designated as 
either marked or unmarked for tense. Out of these occurrences, there was a high 
level of agreement for both subjects as to whether or not these verbs were 
marked for tense (95.8* - Subject # 92; 97.4% - Subject #37). There were very 
few examples of verbs in this category for which the investigators disagreed 
about marking (7 - Subject #92; 5 - Subject # 37). It should be noted that 
the tape of Subject # 92 was one of the most difficult in the sample to analyze 
due to the poor quality of the tape (background noise), as well as the low 
English language proficiency level of the speaker. We considered a high 
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agreement level for this tape, in particular, to ^ a good indication that our 
individual judgments were reliable. 

There were some verbs which one of the investigators scored as marked or 
unmarked for tense, but the other did not (see Table 3*2 above). Some of these 
verbs involved forms which both investigators judged to require past tense 
marking, but chose not to score for listener perception reasons (e.g. phonologi- 
cal context or difficulty in hearing the speaker). Other verb occurrences in 
this category were not scored because they were judged to be indeterminate as to 
whether or not they should be past tense forms because of unclear time 
reference, lack of adverbial co-occurrence, and other reasons related to tense 
marking flexibility in mainstream English. 

In addition to performing the overall inter-rater reliablility studies, we 
tabulated the percentages of tense marking for irregular and regular verbs by 
the two investigators, as shown in Table 3.3. This table includes all verbs 
designated to require tense marking in the mainstream varieties of English, in- 
cluding modals which were tabulated separately in the analysis described below. 

Subject # 92 Subject 0 37 

Wolfram Hatfield Wolfram Hatfield 

Unm/T % Unm/T * Unm/T * Unm/T t 

Irregular Verbs 14/140 10.0 9/141 6.4 139/193 72.0 125/182 68.7 

Regular Verbs 30/40 75.0 22/38 57.9 54/57 94.7 50/54 92.6 

Table 3.3. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Subjects in 
Reliability Studies, by Rater 

With one exception, there was fairly high agreement on the overall figures 
for marking. The one discrepancy was in the category of regular verbs for 
Subject # 92 (75.0* versus 57.9). The percentages in the other categories were 
all within several points of one another. 
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These inter-rater reliability studies indicate that our individual judgments 
as to whether or not a form should be marked for past tense, and whether or not 
it was narked for past by the speaker were highly similar. Therefore, we 
decided that it was acceptable to combine our analyses of 16 speakers each for 
the present study, in order to have a sample totaling 32 speakers. 

Phonological and Grammatical Processes Influencing Tense Marking 

In our preliminary investigation we discussed a number of surface 
constraints on tense marking. These constraints are further investigated in 
this chapter, using additional data. 

There are both grammatical and phonological processes, or a combination of 
both, which may result in surface tense unmarking. In some cases, an 12 speaker 
of English may use a present tense verb form in a context in which a past tense 
form is required in the target language as a matter of grammatical selection. 
Although it is often assumed that the grammatical selection process simply 
results in varying degrees of conformity to the target norm, we cannot preclude 
the possibility of systematic interlanguage restructuring. 

Wolfram (1984b) provides one example of how a grammatical rule in a L2 
speaker's English may be restructured. It was shown that some speakers of 
Indian English use unmarked tense as an aspectual marker to denote habitual 
activity. 

Other granmatieal processes apart from airaple grammatical selection may 
result in surface forms not marked overtly for past tense. One type of gram- 
matical process which may influence tense marking in Vietnamese English is the 
acquisition of certain nonstandard English verb forms by these 12 speakers. 
There are some verbs in nonstandard dialects of English for which the past and 
present tense forms are not differentiated. Some examples are come , hear , say , 
run , give , eat (Wolfram and Fasold 1974:151; Wolfram and Christian 1976:84). 
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The use of these verb forms in past tense contexts is considered to result from 
an extension of the standard English verb subclass which uses the same form for 
past and present tense (e.g. put , cut ). Although many of the speakers in our 
sample are in environments (in school and neighborhood settings) in which non- 
mainstream dialects of English coexist, it is unlikely that they will incor- 
porate features of these dialects into their 12 because the Vietnamese appear to 
use their teachers as their language models rather than their peers (cf . 
Christian et al 1983). This may be a result of a Vietnamese cultural value 
which places teachers above even parents among those who deserve respect. It 
seems that most Vietnamese refugees are highly motivated toward success in 
school and the Job market (Christian et al 1983:^9-51), and therefore would 
most likely follow teachers* admonitions to avoid certain socially stigmatized 
language features. For example, in our previous study it was reported that 
ain't never occurred in the corpus of the tapes which was examined for gram- 
matical features, even though it is a widely used feature in nonstandard speech. 

Another grammatical process which may influence tense marking is the use of 
historical present tense in narratives. The term "historical present tense" 
refers to present tense forms of verbs which are used by native speakers of 
English in relating past time narratives. This feature will be discussed more 
fully in Chapter Four where we investigate its possible use in spoken narra- 
tives. To briefly sumnarize the possible influence of this feature, Wolf son 
(1978, 1979) has shown that native speakers of English alternate in a structured 
way between the use of past tense and present tense (conversational historical 
present) forms in spoken narratives. She has suggested that this pattern has to 
be considered when analyzing narratives of non-native English speakers (Wolfson 
1982), because unmarked past tense forms may actually be historical present 
tense forms. 
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In addition to grammatical bases for surface unmarking, there are phonologi- 
cal bases as well. Regular verbs in English are narked for past tense by the 
addition of one of the three forms of the past tense suffix. The resulting 
forms may be influenced by phonological processes which will lead to surface 
tense unmarking. The three forms of the past tense suffix are: /d/ following 
any voiced segment other than an alveolar stop (e.g. /II vd/ 'lived' , /st«did/ 
♦studied'); /t/ following any voiceless segment other than an alveolar stop 
(e.g. /lUkt/ 'looked', /flnlst/ 'finished'); and /Id/ following an alveolar stop 
(e.g. /tritld/ 'treated', /nidld/ 'needed'). General phonological processes may 
operate on these regular past tense forms to delete the final consonant (/d/ or 
/t/) or the final syllable (/Id/). Therefore, even when a speaker has applied a 
gramaatical rule to mark a form for past, a phonological process may remove the 
surface tense marking. 

All three of the regular phonological forms may be influenced by phonologi- 
cal patterns which are present in the source language, Vietnamese. In some 
cases, the addition of a /t/ or /d/ results in a consonant cluster (/ric't/ 
'reached', /stEpt/ 'stepped', and /llvd/ 'lived'). Even when a speaker has 
grammatically marked a form for past tense, the surface form may be unmarked 
because of a consonant cluster reduction process. This may apply more to native 
Vietnamese speakers who are acquiring English than to some other 12 acquisition 
situations because Vietnamese does not have word-final consonant clusters. 
Therefore, phonological transfer may result in consonant cluster reduction. 

Another regular past tense form in English ends in /d/ singleton. The only 
final consonants used in Vietnamese are /p/, /t/, A/ and nasal segments. 
Therefore, if the source language pattern is transferred to the target language, 
these speakers may pronounce 'played' as /pie/ or 'carried' as /kuri/. However, 
because Vietnamese does have a final /t/ these forms may occur as /plet/ for 
•played', or /kmrit/ for 'carried'. 
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The final form of regular past tense marking in English potentially affected 
by phonological processes from the source language is the /Id/ past tense form. 
Vietnamese words are generally monosyllabic, so Vietnamese English speakers may 
tend to delete the unstressed final syllable in these forms as a type of apocope. 

These three phonological forms of regular past, those with final consonant 
clusters, final /d/ singleton or final /Id/, are, of course, subject to both 
grammatical and phonological processes, which, if applied, result in the same 
surface form. That is, the surface form of a regular verb which is not marked 
grammatically for past tense is the same as the surface form of a regular verb 
which has been grammatically marked for past, but has undergone phonological 
processes resulting in final consonant cluster simplification, final /d/ dele- 
tion, or final /Id/ deletion. These can be represented as follows for different 
verb forms: 



Base form 



reach /ric/ 



/ric/ 



Grammatical process 
not applied 

/ricV 



Phonological process Result 

/rie7 

Cluster reduction 

/St/ *+ /c7 M — # /ric/ 



play 



treat 



/pie/ 
/pie/ 
'trit/ 
/trit/ 



not applied 

/pled/ 
not applied 

/tritld/ 



Final /d/ deletion 
/d/ -» 0/ m 



Final /Id/ deletion 
/Id/ f 0/ 



/pie/ 



/pie/ 



/trit/ 



/trit/ 



Because grammatical and phonological processes may converge to produce the same 
surface form it is not possible to discern in the examination of an individual 
unmarked tense form which process has produced it. However, by examining 
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various phonological patterns within the data we can determine the overall 
effect of phonological versus grammatical processes. 

In addition to the various past tense forms of the regular verbs, the con- 
vergence of grammatical and phonological processes may also affect some types of 
irregular verbs. There is one class of irregular verbs for which past tense is 
formed by alternation between a voiced alveolar (base form) and a voiceless 
alveolar (past tense form) as the final element in a consonant cluster. 
Examples of this form are spend/spent , and build/built . If the forms /spEn/ and 
/bll/ appear in the spoken data it is unclear whether or not they are a result 
of grammatical or phonological processes. Also, because /%/ occurs word-finally 
in Vietnamese, but not /d/, the forms /spEnt/ and /bllt/ may be judged to be 
past tense forms, but may actually be a result of devoicing of the final /d/ on 
/spEnd/ and /blld/. 

Variation in Tense Marking 

In addition to the phonological and grammatical processes which have just 
been outlined, there are sociolinguistic factors which may affect tense marking 
behavior. The categories of age, sex and length of residency (LOR) are possible 
social variables. As discussed above, our subjects fall into four levels 
according to age group, two levels of LOR, and are equally represented among 
those groups by both sexes. 

This study uses 'variation theory' (Labov 1969, Bailey 1973; Cedergren and 
Sankoff 1974; Sankoff 1978) as the basis for examining structured variability. 
This is a quantitative approach to data which, as it is applied in this case, 
examines all instances of verb forms which should be marked for past tense in 
mainstream English and categorizes these surface forms as marked or unmarked. 
Tabulations are then made and an analysis is performed examining the patterns of 
fluctuation to determine the various sociolinguistic factors that may be contri- 
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bating to the systematic variability of tense marking. Patterns of tense 
narking are believed to be a result of both social and linguistic factors. In 
the rest of this chapter we discuss the patterns of variation in tense narking 
which we have found to occur in the speech of our 3a subjects, and compare these 
findings to those which were discussed in our preliminary investigation 
(Christian et al 1983) and in Wolfram (1984). 

Regular and Irregular Verbs 

Regular and irregular verbs are distinguished by the manner in which past 
tense formation is made. For regular verbs, one of the three productive forms 
of the past tense suffix is added (/d/, /t/ or /Id/). The past tense forms of 
irregular verbs result from several different processes which will be discussed 
more thoroughly below. Briefly, they are: supple t ion (e.g. is vs. was); repla- 
cive final consonant ( make vs. made ); internal vowel change ( come vs. came ); and 
internal vowel change plus the addition of a past suffix ( say vs. said ). 12 
acquirers of English apparently use different strategies to learn the past tense 
forms of regular and irregular verbs. The past tense forms of irregular verbs 
differ in various ways from the non-past forms, which may be viewed on a con- 
tinuum of phonetic distance. Suppletives are the least similar, while those 
formed by a change in internal vc^el are the most similar. For regular verbs 
the process of past tense marking is productive; for irregulars it is not. The 
acquisition of the past tense form of irregular verbs, therefore, is more sub- 
ject to acquisition by rote memorization, whereas the acquisition of past tense 
forms of regular verbs is a process in which rules can be learned and applied 
automatically. Once the pattern is acquired it can be applied to any of the 
regular verbs. Rote memorization naturally plays an initial role in that it is 
necessary for L2 learners to know which verbs are regular and which are past, 
and they may learn to categorize them by the use of rote memorization. There 



are cases in which our subjects had categorized verbs incorrectly. Later in 
this chapter we discuss occurrences of rule regular izat ion, in which the past 
tense suffix is appended to irregular forms. 

Table 3.4 displays our findings for tense unraarking for all 32 subjects, by 
regular and irregular verbs. In this table, as in many of the ones following, 
the tabulations are presented by number of occurrences of unmarked tense per 
number of environments in which it should have occurred, with percentages of 
unmarked tense for each subject, and the mean of the subjects » percentages per 
cell as organized by age level and LOR. In this table the mean percentage for 
subjects is also presented by sex. 

The examination of Table shows that for each age group, there is a 
higher percentage of unmarked tense for regular verbs than for irregular verbs. 
This is true for group scores as divided by age levels and LOR, as well as for 
each of the 32 subjects when examining their individual patterns of tense 
marking. Even those subjects in the 4-7 year LOR group, and who are in the 
10-12 and the 15-18 year age levels, show higher percentages of unmarked tense 
for regular verbs (49.6* and 76.3*, respectively) as compared to their group 
scores for the irregular verbs (6.5* and 17.6*). These particular subjects 
arrived in the United States between the ages of three and ten, when, according 
to child language acquisition theories, L2 learning occurs much more naturally 
than at later ages (Hale and Budar 1970; Rosansky 1975; Scnumann 1975). Yet 
they still show high percentages of unmarked tense on regular verbs. 

The group percentages found in Table 3.4 are presented graphically in 
Figure 3.1. For the 1-3 LOR group, the four age levels show approximately the 
same levels of unmarked tense for both the regular and irregular verbs, from 
48.9 percent to 65.9 percent (a 17 point range) for the irregular verbs, and 
from 89.6 percent to 97.6 percent for the regular verbs. For the 4-7 LOR group, 
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however, there appear to be more distinctions in the incidence of tense 
urcaarking between the age groups. The range is from 6.5 percent to 54.0 per- 
cent for irregular verbs, and 49.6 percent to 92.1 percent for regular verbs. 
Generally, the younger the age level the smaller the incidence of unmarked 
tense. 

In Figure 3*2 the incidence of tense unmarking is displayed on the basis of 
age level, LOR, and sex. Although the differences are for the roost part small, 
and there are only two subjects per cell in this ease, the females show slightly 
less unmarked tense than the males in the 1-3 LOR group, but the opposite ten- 
dency occurs <n the 4-7 LOR group. The mean of the group percentages by sex and 
LOR is as follows: 

fT of Unmarked Tense 

1-3 Years 4-7 Years 

Irregular Regular Irregular Regular 

% % % % 

Males 62.0 96.1 20.7 72.5 

Females 51.1 92.1 38.5 80.2 

Table 3.5. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Regular and Irregular 
Verb Forms, by Sex and Length of Residency 

The difference in percentages between the males and females is greater for the 
irregular verbs than for the regular verbs. 

There are many social factors which could contribute to gender patterns 
such as these. For example, older males tend to be in the job market more 
that older females, which implies more exposure to English. For those who have 
been in the United States a long time, this may result in less tense unmarking 
than for their female counterparts. Before any conclusions can be made as to 
whether or not these differences are significant, however, speech samples from 
more subjects need to be analyzed. 
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In general, the differences in tense narking between regular and irregular 
verb forms nay be the result of the additive effect of phonological processes 
more likely to affect regular forms. 9y examining regular verbs that have past 
tense forms ending in a consonant cluster, and categorizing them according to 
the phonological environment in which they occur, we can observe some evidence 
which supports the additive explanation. 

Previous studies (Fasold 1972; Wolf rem and Fasold 1974) have shown that in 
both standard and nonstandard dialects, final consonant clusters may be reduced 
when the following segment is a consonant. In nonstandard English dialects this 
also occurs when the following segment is not a consonant. In Table 3.6 we have 
shown the tabulations for tense unmarking in regular verbs ending in consonant 
clusters, differentiated by following environment of consonant versus non- 
consonant (vowel or pause). For both LOR groups, when all age levels are con- 
sidered together, there is a tendency for a higher percentage of unmarking to 
occur in the environments with a following consonant than with a following non- 
consonant. For the 1-3 LOR group the differences are only slight and probably 

not significant (95.0* for Non C; 98.7* for C), but in the 4-7 LOR group 

they are more substantial (74.9* for Non C; 91.01 for C). This differen- 
tiation holds for each individual age level as veil, except for the 20-26 year 
level in the 4-7 LOR group, for which the trend is reversed. These figures pro- 
vide some evidence of phonological processes influencing tense marking; that is, 
a following consonant is an unfavorable environment for marking. The percen- 
tages for the two youngest groups in the 4-7 LOR group reveal more tense marking 
than the other groups, an indication that earlier exposure and longer exposure 
to English are favorable constraints on tense marking. 

As we have observed above, the various ways in which past tense formation 
occurs for irregular and regular verbs allow us to focus on the possible con- 
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Table 3.6. Uhoarked Past Tense Involving Consonant Clusters, by Following Qwironaent 
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vergence of grammatical and phonological processes which result in a form 
unmarked for tense on the surface. Regular verbs may show a higher percentage 
of tense unmarking than irregular verbs because of phonological processes 
resulting from language transfer. In our preliminary examination (Christian et 
al 1983) and in Wolfram (1984) various non-tense marking lexical items were ana- 
lyzed in order to distinguish between (1) final consonant duster reductf in in 
monomorphemic (i.e. single morpheme) items (e.g. cold , mist ) and in past tense 
forms (e.g. called , missed ). (2) final lexical /d/ deletion (e.g. raid , guide ) 
and final past tense /d/ deletion (e.g. cried, played ), and (3) lexical 
unstressed /Id/ deletion (e.g. stupid , hundred ) and deletion of /Id/ on past 
tense forms (e.g. wanted , rested ). By comparing items in these three cate- 
gories, it is possible to differentiate between the effects of phonological pro- 
cesses influencing deletion (in the lexical items), and the effect of the com- 
bination of grammatical and phonological processes (on the past tense forms). 
Without performing this type of analysis, we cannot determine whether or not 
unmarked tense on regular verbs is a result of grammatical or phonological pro- 
cesses, or both. 

The analyses which were done on these items in our preliminary studies were 
not expanded with tabulations from additional subjects in this study. The pre- 
vious findings are briefly summarized here, so that they may be incorporated 
with our other results. 

If phonological processes are operating in the speech data of these subjects 
to produce final consonant cluster reduction, these processes should affect 
lexical clusters as well as past tense clusters. Indeed, an examination of the 
data revealed that the subjects displayed similar results for reduction of 
lexical and past tense final consonant clusters (using only tabulations of items 
in environments of following non-consonant). The percentages for the two groups 
differed, however. They are sutanarized below: 
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Residency 

1-3 Years 



4-7 Years 



Lexical Clusters 

No/T m 
124/148 83.8 



Past Clusters 
No/T H* 
163/172 95.9 



Lexical Clusters 

No/T 
115/153 75.2 



Past Clusters 
No/T Tft 
60/100 63.9 



Table 3.7. Incidence of Final Consonant Cluster Reduction for Lexical 
and Past Tense Items 

For the 1-3 LOR group the lexical items show less final consonant cluster 
reduction than the past tense forms, but the opposite occurred for the 4-7 LOR 
group. In other studies of cluster reduction as a phonological rule (e.g. Labov 
1969; Wolfram 1969; Fasold 1972; Baugh 1979) lexical clusters show more reduc- 
tion than clusters that are a result of the addition of a grammatical suffix. 
This is apparently due to the fact that the bimorphemio form carries more infor- 
mation so that it is more "essential" to maintain without possible information 
loss. 

For the 1-3 LOR group it appeared that both phonological and grammatical 
processes may have converged to produce more final consonant cluster reduction 
in the monomorphemic forms than the bimorphemio forms. Apparently after a 
variable grammatical rule has been applied to verbs requiring past tense 
marking, yielding some with the marking and some without it, then a phonological 
rule applies (as it also would to lexical final consonant clusters) which redu- 
ces the final consonant clusters in the marked subset of these forms. 

The comparison of deletion of lexical final /d/ with that of past tense 
final /d/ revealed patterns in both LOR groups that were parallel to those found 
in the 1-3 LOR group in the discussion of final consonant cluster reduction. 
The results of the previous study are shown in Table 3.8. 
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Residency 



/d/ on Regular 
Verb Forms 

Lexical /d/ 



1-3 Years 
No/T Ml 
73/84 86.9 

47/180 26.1 



4-7 Years 
No/T !» 
27/41 65.9 

56/174 32.2 



Table 3.8. Absence of Final /d/ on Regular Verb Forma and Final Lexical /d/, 
by Length of Residency 

These figures show that final /d/ deletion was considerably higher for the past 
tense items than for the lexical items, as was found for the 1-3 LOR group for 
consonant clusters. Again this points to a convergence of phonological and 
grammatical processes which operate on regular verb forms to produce high levels 
of tense unmarking. In this case the grammatical rule seems to have a stronger 
influence, given the relatively low deletion rates with the lexical items. 

Finally, Wolfram (1984) reported that absence of the past tense /Id/ form was 
very high compared to deletion of a final unstressed /Id/ on lexical forms. For 
the 1-3 LOR group 15 out of 17 cases (88%) were unmarked, with unmarking in 25 
out of 41 cases (61*) for the 4-7 LOR group. In contrast only 5 out of 43 cases 
(12*) of lexical /Id/ were deleted for the 1-3 LOR group. This is apparently a 
case in which the variable grammatical rule has the most influence. 

Tabulations on the absence of final /d/ and final unstressed /Id/ on regular 
verbs for our entire sample of 32 subjects are presented in Tables 3.9 and 3.10, 
respectively. For /d/, our figures reveal a higher incidence of deletion for 
the 1-3 LOR group (91.9*5 than for the 4-7 LOR group (77.2*), when tabulations 
are combined for all subjects in the LOR groups. Three out of the four age 
levels in the 1-3 LOR group reveal over 90 percent unmarking, while the mean 
group percentage for the second age level (15-18 - 70.1*) is influenced 
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Table 3.9. Absence of Final /d/ on Regular Verb Forma 
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(lowered) by the score for one subject in the group (who had only two possible 
cases, and none narked). In the 4-7 LOR group, unmarking according to group 
percentages by age level shows an increase in incidence of uraaarking by increase 
in age level (10-12 - 33-3%; 15-18 - 68.3*5 20-26 - 75.0*J and 35-55 - 87-5*). 
In this 4-7 LOR group apparently both exposure to English at a younger age and 
for longer periods of time contribute to a higher incidence of use of final /d/ 
to nark regular verbs. However, age level does not appear to have much 
influence for the 1-3 LOR group. Also, for the 4-7 LOR group, incidence of 
unmarking seems to be influenced by the following phonological environment of 
the regular verb. For a following non-consonant deletion was 70.3 percent 
(45/64), whereas for a following consonant deletion was 84.7 percent (50/59). 
These percentages are an indication of the influence of phonological processes 
on tense unmarking - deletion of /d/ occurs less often when followed by a vowel 
or pause versus a consonant. 

For /Id/, Table 3.10 shows a minor difference for the two LOR groups - 87.9 
percent (58/66) absence for tnc 1-3 group and 75.5 percent (83/ 110) for the 4-7 
group. Because our data did not contain many possible occurrences of this form, 
we have only presented the totals and percentages for groups. 

In Figure 3-3 we have presented sunmary tabulations for all age groups and a 
graph of the three phonological realizations of regular verbs and of irregular 
verbs. As Figure 3.3 demonstrates, our subjects had much higher rates of 
unmarked tense for all types of regular past tense than for the irregular verbs. 
This coincides with the findings presented in Christian et al (1983) and Wolfram 
(1984). The pal tern for the various types of marking on regular verbs is that 
those marked with final consonant clusters have slightly more tense unmarking 
than those verbs marked with /d/, which in turn reveal slightly more tense 
unmarking than those forms marked with /Id/. It was speculated in Christian et 
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Table 3. 10. Absence of Final /Id/ on Regular Verb Forms 
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Figure 3.3. Incidence of Unaarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs 
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al (1983) that part of this pattern is due to phonological processes resulting 
from language transfer, which affect final /d/ less than final consonant 
clusters. Vietnamese does not have final consonant clusters, but it does have a 
final /t/, the voiceless counterpart of /d/. The figures presented here provide 
further evidence that there nay be a constraint on unmarking due to type of 
regular verb. 

The youngest group in the 4-7 LOR group did not maintain this pattern 
(Figure 3.4). Both groups shown here had less unmarked tense for irregular 
verbs than for any of the regular verbs. The subjects in the 10-12 group, 
however, showed the least unmarking with the verbs marked with /d/ singleton, 
and the most with /Id/ (for the regular verbs). 

There are several factors which may contribute to the overall findings on 
tense unmarking that we have reported up to this point. One explanation for 
tense unmarking is that because Vietnamese is an aspectual language and has no 
morphological marking of verb forms, native Vietnamese speakers simply do not 
mark some verbs for past tense in English, or do so variably. This is a gram- 
matical process. These L2 speakers may have no grammatical rule in their 
inter language that adds tense marking to a verb, or may have a variable rule. 
Besides the grammatical processes, the evidence suggests the intersection of 
phonological processes. 

With respect to the difference in marking between irregular and regular verb 
forms, it appears that phonological processes have a role in causing regular 
forms to be marked less often than irregular forms. Influences due to language 
transfer seem to affect all forms of regular past tense, especially those formed 
with consonant clusters. Also, there is evidence from both first and second 
language acquisition studies (Brown 1973: 311-312; Houck et al 1978) that 
irregular past tense forms are acquired prior to regular past tense forms. The 
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Figure 3.4. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs, 
for Two Youngest Groups in 4-7 Length of Residency Group 
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results of this study show that all ages of native Vietnamese speakers acquiring 
English in both the 1-3 and 4-7 LOR groups have more tense marking on irregular 
that regular verbs. 

Another factor influencing regular versus irregular verbs is learning 
strategies. Past tense forms of irregular verbs are, for the most part, subject 
to learning by rote memorization, whereas past tense marking for regular forms 
is more subject to patterned learning. As we reported in Christian et al 
(1983), the members of the Vietnamese refugee community are highly motivated 
toward success in school and at work, and they spend long hours studying 
English. Given their level of motivation, they probably focus on learning such 
things as the past tense forms of irregular verbs; that is, items that they can 
learn by rote. Also, the Vietnamese school system emphasizes rote learning more 
than does the American school system, so the Vietnamese refugees in this country 
are probably accustomed to learning by rote more than by pattern. 

A final factor which may contribute to the pattern of more tense marking for 
irregular verbs than for regular verbs is perception of phonological elements. 
It has been reported to us by an ESL teacher (personal communication) that at 
times Vietnamese students (among others) do not write down final consonants 
within final consonant clusters even when copying lexical items from a black- 
board. Perhaps our subjects sometimes do not perceive the phonological elements 
winch mark tense on regular verbs. We speculate that all of these factors con- 
verge to produce the patterns which we have so far reported. 

Variation by Type of Irregular Verb 

In our discussion up to this point we have reported on unmarked tense in 
irregular verbs without subdividing this verb category. In Christian et al 
(1983) we found evidence that all irregular verbs are not affected by tense 
unmarking in the same way, when we investigated patterns of unmarking for five 
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frequently used irregular forma, and for subtypes of Irregular verbs. In this 
section of the chapter we add to the previous tabulations and discuss whether or 
not the patterns which we found are maintained with the expansion of data. 

We first examine the incidence of tense marking for five frequently used 
verbs: tense-carrying forms of be (am, is, are vs. was and were ); auxiliary and 
main verb do /don <t ; auxiliary and main verb have ; come ; and go. These occurred 
often during the interviews with the subjects because of some of the topics 
which were discussed, for example, leaving Vietnam and arriving in the United 
States. However, they are also used frequently in spoken English in general. 

The tabulations for all 32 subjects are presented in Table 3.11, and in 
summary figures (by LOR group) in graph form in Figure 3.5. As we discovered in 
our first study, there is strong evidence for differentiation in amount of tense 
marking by lexical items, with have revealing the highest percentage of unmarked 
tense, and the various forms of be the least unmarking. Figure 3.5 displays an 
almost parallel relationship in marking for these verbs between the 1-3 LOR 
group aid the k-7 LOR group, except for an overlap for come . 

Figure 3.5 is based on the mean score for each verb (determined by the total 
number of unmarked occurrences divided by total possible occurrences) for all 
subjects in each LOR group. Figures 3-6 and 3.7 represent the percentage of 
unmarking for each verb, for each individual subject, by age group and LOR 
group. For those subjects who had no possible occurrences for a particular 
verb, the line graph continues but has no symbol for the subject at that point. 
A disadvantage in examining the data in this manner (scores for each 3Ubject 
individually) is that some subjects have very few possible occurrences of 
unmarking for particular verbs, which may cause distortions in the patterns. 
However, there is a good representation of each verb for most of the subjects. 

The patterns of variation which we discovered in Figure 3.5 are not 
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Figure 3.5. Unmarked Tense for Five Frequently Occurring Verbs, 
by Length of Residency 
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necessarily maintained when we look at individuals' scores in Figures 3.6 and 
3.7. For the entire 1-3 LOR group the lexical item have still appears to be the 
most unmarked form overall. For the 10-12 year olds, be is still the form with 
the least unaarking, but this relationship is not maintained for the other 
groups, for all subjects. Cone seems to be the form with the least unaarking 
after be. For the 4-7 LOR group, have is again the form which is, for most sub- 
jects, the one which has the most unmarking. For the three youngest age groups 
come and be are, generally, the forms with the least amount of unmarked 
occurrences, although there are some subjects, (e.g. Subject # 50), who do not 
follow the pattern, 'mis is the case for the individuals, even though in Table 
3.11 and Figure 3.5, come had a percentage of 41.0 versus 9.6 for be. The mean 
score for come was distorted by scores for two of the subjects in the 35-55 year 
group, who together had many possible occurrences of came with few which were 
marked (27/29 - Subject # 32; 20/20 -Subject # 78). However, the total number 
of possible occurrences for the 16 subjects was only 151 (62/151 - 41.0*). The 
skewing in this score contributed to the cross-over pattern in Figure 3.5 which 
we discussed above. For the oldest age level in the 4-7 LOR group, there does 
not appear to be a pattern consistent with the other subjects. 

The scores for these five frequently used verbs reveal that even though we 
discover nearly parallel patterns between the two LOR groups, there is much 
individual variation. It seems probable that, as was discussed in Christian et 
al (1983) and Wolfram (1984), individuals who are acquiring English concentrate 
on acquiring the past tense form of particular lexical items, as a learning 
strategy. As they have had more exposure to English, and more time that they 
have spent learning it, their use of tense marking increases and percentages 
for these lexical items level out, as we can see in the two youngest levels in 
the 4-7 LOR group (Figure 3.7). The two oldest levels in that group, however, 
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still have high percentages of unmarking with varying patterns, the less 
variable one being the 20-26 year old group. This finding is consistent with 
the fact that the younger subjects had generally acquired acre native-like pro- 
auction ability than the older subjects. 

We have just described the tense marking patterns of five frequently 
occurring irregular verbs. In Christian et_al (1983) we provided evidence to 
show that not only are there lexical constraints on tense marking in irregular 
verbs, but there appear to be constraints based on type of irregular verb. As 
was discussed above briefly, the various methods by which the past tense marking 
of irregular verbs is formed can be divided into four categories, which fall 
along a continuum of phonetic distance in the non-past and past tense forms of a 
verb. These four categories are: (1) suppletive (e.g. tense-carrying forms of 
be); (2) internal vowel change plus final regular formation (e.g. say/said): 
(3) internal vowel change (e.g. come/came); and (H) replacive consonant (e.g. 
have/had). For some of these forms there is the possibility of grammatical and 
phonological convergence. For example, for the two types which utilize internal 
vowel change, there is the possibility that because of language transfer mecha- 
nisms, the vowel in the base form versus the one in the past tense form may not 
be represented in the language system of the Vietnamese English speaker. For 
those types which use a replacive consonant or add a suffix (which is a /t/ or 
/d/), this final consonant also may not be a part of the speaker's language 
system, due to the absence of final /d/ in Vietnamese. The five frequently used 
verbs which we have examined cover each of these sub-categories of irregular 
verbs. 

There is one factor that is important to note in discussing the various per- 
centages of unmarking for the past tense forms which result from an internal 
vowel change versus an internal vowel change plus a suffix, because it may have 
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an effect on patterns of unmarking. If a form which marks past tense by an 
internal vowel change and the addition of the past tense suffix was produced by 
the speaker with the vowel change but without the suffix, it was scored as 
marked for past tense. Often subjects did not produce final consonants on many 
words, not just on verbs. The change in vowels would be enough to mark these 
forms for past in the perception of native English speakers. Also, as we 
discussed above for another category, Vietnamese English speakers may not per- 
ceive an added suffix or a change in a final consonant, which may contribute to 
high tense unmarking for forms which utilize these to represent past tense. 

In Table 3. 12 we have tabulated for each subject the percentage of unmarked 
tense for each of these four categories of irregular verbs, as well as mean per- 
centages by age level, and total tabulations and percentages for each type of 
verb. The results are displayed in mean percentages for the LOR groups in 
Figure 3.8, and further broken down by age levels in Figure 3.9. Figure 3.8 
reveals a pattern which is consistent with the one discussed in Christian et al 
(1983) and Wolfram (1984). That is, the greater the phonetic distance between 
the base form and the past tense form of an irregular verb, the more likely it 
is to be marked for past tense in the data. Replacives are the forms which are 
the least distant phonetically, whereas suppletives are the most distant. 
However, there is little difference in the scores for the vowel ♦ suffix forms 
and the suppletive forms for the 1-3 LOR group (44.5* and 44.0*), and between 
the internal vowel change forms and those which use the vowel ♦ suffix forms 
(31.8* and 29.8*) for the 4-7 LOR group. 

In examining Figure 3.9, we see that there is some individual variation when 
these same tabulations are broken down by age level. In the 1-3 LOR group, 
three out of the four age levels had a higher incidence of unmarked tense for 
the suppletive forms than for the vowel ♦ suffix forms. However, the mean 
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Figure 3.8. Unmarked Tense for the Four Categories of Irregular Verbs, 
by Length of Residency 
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scores (for all 16 subjects) for suppletives and vowel plus suffix forms ware 

almost identical. This is due to the fact that the 10-12 year group (the only 

group which had a lower incidence of unmarked tense for suppletives than for the 

vowel ♦ suffix forms) had many more possible occurrences of suppletives than did 

any of the other three age groups, along with a low percentage of unmarked tense 

for suppletives, which lowered the mean score. The four subjects in this age 

group (10-12) had a total score of 316 possible occurrences out of 643 for the 
whole group. 

Finally, in the 1-3 LOR group there is a high degree of variation among the 
age groups, by type of verb. However, in the 4-7 LOR group the 10-12 year group 
had the least unmarking for all types of irregular, the 15-18 year group had the 
next least unmarking, and the other two age groups overlap for the categories of 
irregular verbs. 

Based on these tabulations we conclude that there is a tendency for the most 
phonetically divergent forms to be marked most often, and the least divergent 
forms to be marked the least often; however, this pattern is not without 
variation. 

In our preliminary investigation, we suggested that there may be a 
constraint related to "high frequency" verbs. That is, frequently used verbs 
are more likely to be marked than low usage verbs. The verbs we examined 
earlier were all high-usage verbs. In Table 3.13 we have listed the new totals 
and percentages, for all 32 subjects. This table differentiates the high usage 
verbs tabulated previously with other verbs. We have not listed suppletives 
because be and go are essentially the only verbs in the supple tive category, and 
they were both in our list of frequently used verbs. We have compared the tabu- 
lations for have versus other replacives, come versus other internal vowel 
change forms, and do versus other internal vowel + suffix forms. Tabulations 
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Replacives 
(F shave ) 

No. Um/T 



Vowel 
(F=come) 

No. Um/T % 



Vowel ♦ Suffix 
(Fsdo) 

No. Um/T * 



1-3 Years: 
Frequent 
Other 

4-7 Years: 
Frequent 
Other 



299/322 
52/59 



92.9 
88.1 



109/306 35.6 
386/624 61.9 



119/337 35.3 
248/487 50.9 



111/227 
20/28 



48.9 
71.4 



62/151 41.0 
115/406 28.3 



67/215 31.2 
84/291 28.9 



Table 3. 13. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Frequent Irregular Verbs Versus 
Others, by Irregular Type and Length of Residency 

and percentages are given by length of residency. In the data for the first 16 
subjects only one out of these six cells showed a higher percentage of unmarked 
tense for a frequent verb versus the others in the same subtype (do for the 4-7 
LOR group). It thus appears that there is frequency constraint. However, in 
Table 3. 13 we see that in three out of the six cells there is more unraarking on 
a frequent form than the others in the category. For two of these cells (have - 
1-3 LOR group; do - 4-7 LOR group) the differences are slight (92.9* versus 
88.1*; 31.2* versus 28.9*, respectively). The third cell with more unmarking on 
the frequent verb is the one with come in the 4-7 LOR group. Tense marking is 
not just a function of type of irregular verb, but is to some degree affected by 
frequency of use. 

The final category which we examine here contains the raodals will and can. 
In Table 3.14 the tabulations for each subject are shown, with suumary tabula- 
tions and percentages for both will and can. For both LOR groups will is marked 
for past tense more often that can is (59.0* versus 90.8* - 1-3 LOR group; 8.3* 
versus 64.1* - 4-7 LOR group). 
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Table 3.14. Unmarked Tense for Modals will and can, by Age and Length of Residency 
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The percentages for all of our categories of verbs in summary forms are pre- 
sented in Figure 3.10. The same order of percentage of unmarking by category of 
verb which we found for the first 16 subjects is maintained for our sore repre- 
sentative sample. As we noted previously, aodals are in the category of irregu- 
lar verbs which use vowel ♦ suffix to mark for past tense. However, they fall 
between the replacives and an internal vowel change in the descending order of 
unmarking. Oily regular verbs and replacives are marked less frequently for 
past than the modal s. However, it should be noted that in terms of lexical 
items, can had a much higher rate of unmarking than did will, and this may be 
further evidence for a type of lexical constraint. 

Hyper-Forms of Tense Marking 

There were several linguistic environments in our data in which the appli- 
cation of past tense marking extended beyond the boundaries of its usage in 
mainstream dialects of English. We refer to these forms in which overextension 
of past tense marking occurs as hyper-forms (of. Chapter Five). 

The first type of hyper-form we have found is pleonastic tense marking, in 
which tense marking is generalized to both the auxiliary and the verb phrase. 
In standard English usage tense marking occurs either on the verb (if no auxil- 
iary is present) or on the first auxiliary in the verb phrase. Most occurrences 
of this type of overextension of tense marking involved the auxiliary 
did/didn't . Examples of this type of marking from our corpus are as follows: 

(FsFieldworker; SsSubject) 

(1) F: Is it flat, is it mountainous? 

S: It's flat land but the rock, the road they didn't made it 
very flat. (16:9) ' ' 

(2) And then they lived there for almost three years and I didn't came 

to school, go to school. (84:1) * 
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Figure 3.10. Unoarked Tense, by Verb type and by Length of Residency 
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A form of regularization of tense marking Is another type of pleonastic 
marking which was revealed in our data. It involves the use of a regular past 
tense suffix on an irregular verb already marked for past tense. For a subset 
of 16 of our subjects, this type of regularization occurred only one time. 

(3) ...but I lowere(d) it down so that she hit there, and it broked 
in half. (16:12) 

Another type of overextension of past tense marking is the use of a part 
tense form on the verb in a complement sentence. In standard English the 
base form of the verb is used and tense is not marked. This type of hyper-form 
did not often appear in the data, but some examples are: 

(10 I don't know. My mom just told me to went in the boat and we Just 
go to America. (65:9) 

(5) And, well, they finally found out to caught them, caught them. 

(19:29) 

(6) She don't want to left him, you know, to leave him. (39:17) 

The final type of hyper-tense marking which we discuss is the use of a past 
tense form in a context which requires the present tense form of the verb. The 
use of a past tense form in generic, habitual or non-past tense contexts 
occurred often in our data. Some examples are: 

(7) F: What does she tell you? 

S: Uh, she tell you is write a lot of letter to her and ah told 
her about everything in this school and tell her about 
everything you go in hoUday... (11:5) 



S 
F 
S 



(8) F: Do you go inside of Washington DC? 
Yeah. 

What do you do in there? 

Go you know like buy something. Like some time when we ran 
out of things we go to DC and buy it. (16:22) 

(9) F: Do you see them muoh? 

S: Yeah, sometime we saw. Yeah, they like. (32:15) 

(10) Sometime ray dictionary didn't have some new word, yeah. (37:6) 
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g (11) F: Very far from here, do you have to go? 

■ S; Took me about fifteen minutes. (65:1) 

(12) F: Did she have the same paper to sign? 

■ S: No, she didn't sign it. 

■ F: Why? 

S: Because she didn't know much about Vietnamese. (16:2) 

I (13) We eats it every day so you know we didn't really like it now. 

(16:13) 

I We speculate that the overextension of vense marking in these examples is 

related to the particular lexical items used. Almost all of the cases of this 
g type of hyper-tense marking involved irregular verbs. One of our subjects had 

m **3 cases of the use of past tense forms of irregular verbs when present tense 

• forms were required in standard English. Of those 43 cases, only 5 verbs were 

8 used ( took - 1 example; came - 21 examples; thought - 13 examples; left - 2 

examples; didn't - 6 examples). This pattern of overextension of particular 
g irregular verbs occurred for other subjects as well. It may be that as a result 

of an emphasis on rote memorization of the past tense forms of irregular verbs, 
m these forms are used in contexts where their non-past counterpart is required in 

m mainstream English. 

Mjl Regularization 

Regularization of tense marking, that is, use of the regular past tense 

■ suffix on an irregular verb in its non-past form, occurred only five times in 
the speech data of a subset of 16 subjects. The five examples are gogd, gived , 

| maked > and teaohed (used twice). Regularization of tense marking on irregular 

^ verbs (marked e-.d unmarked) is a process that is not very productive in the 

■ speech of these subjects. 

I Self-Corrections of Tense MarkinR 

m Many of our subjects had some examples of self-corrections of tense marking. 

This self-correction occurred in several ways: (1) changing a form unmarked 
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for tense to a marked form, (2) changing a hyper-tensed form to a present tense 
form, and (3) changing a present tense form to a hyper-tensed form. The first 
two types of changes result in the correct form, while the third type results in 
a form which is hyper-tensed. Examples are as follows: 

Unmarked to marked 

(14) ...and it doesn't didn't work. (16:21) 

(15) I cannot I could not line up, line up. (32:4) 

Hyper-te nsed to present tense 

(17) F: What do you teach them? 

S: 1 taught I teach them that. . . (32:21) 

(18) F: Do you think you would go back to Vietnam if you could? 

Would you like to go back to live there or to visit? 
s: I hope that we could , we can. 1 hope we can. (32: 19) 

Present tense to hyper-tensed 

(16) My uncle, my sister, and anything I don't have I didn't have 

because they still in Vietnam. tlTTM) 

In these examples, and in others in our data, particular verbs occur more 
often than others, as was the case with overextension of past tense marking to 
present tense contexts. The occurrence of self-corrections demonstrates that 
speakers are in the process of acquiring the tense marking patterns of English, 
and are aware of some of the factors which trigger past and present tense 
marking. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter we have discussed a variety of factors which operate as 
constraints on tense marking. Included in these factors are the regular versus 
irregular verb distinction, type of irregular verb, type of past tense suffix on 
regular verbs, following phonological environment, frequency of use of some 
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irregular verbs, and phonetic distance between base and past tense forms. In 
addition to these linguistic factors, there are social factors which have a role 
in determining patterns of tense marking. There is evidence that age, amount of 
time spent in the United States, and gender influence these patterns. In addi- 
tion to these factors operating independently, the processes may converge (e.g. 
grammatical and phonological processes operating on regular verbs), or there may 
be an interaction effect of these processes (e.g. in the 4-7 LOR group age some* 
times made a difference, when it had no influence in the 1-3 LOR group). 

We have demonstrated that analysis of the systematic variability of tense 
marking is necessarily complex, and requires the examination of many factors as 
possible constraints. Other features which may effect tense unmarking (e.g., 
discourse level constraints) will be discussed in later chapters. However, the 
importance of a thorough investigation of surface level constraints should be 
clear from the above discussion. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



ANALYSIS OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE NARRATIVES 

Introduction 

In the previous two chapters we have examined tense narking in the spoken 
language data collected in the Vietnamese community in Northern Virginia. In 
this chapter we analyze tense marking in two narratives extracted from the oral 
interviews done with two of our subjects. 

In our analysis in Chapters Two and Three we have primarily examined lower- 
level constraints (phonological and grammatical ) on tense marking. We have not 
attempted to determine in any detail whether or not type of genre or other 
discourse-level features are constraints on tense marking. However, in recent 
years researchers have been applying discourse analysis methods to second 
language acquisition data, and several authors have suggested primary discourse 
constraints governing tense marking patterns in second language acquisition 
data. In each of their studies the focus is upon higher-level discourse 
constraints, but there is no extensive consideration of lower-level phenomena in 
the analysis, such as phonological or morphological form. In this study we pro- 
pose that lower-level constraints cannot be ignored in the analysis of tense 
marking in second language acquisition data. We first briefly susmarize three 
discourse studies, and then apply the methods of analysis suggested in them to 
the two representative narratives from our corpus. The lower-level charac- 
teristics of the data are also discussed, with reference to our findings pre- 
sented in Chapters Two and Three. 

Discourse Studies of Tense 

In one important study, Godfrey (1980) examined tense marking in the speech 
data of 20 adult ESL students, in both narrative and non-narrative tasks, from a 
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discourse-level perspective. An error in tense narking was judged to nave 
occurred when the tense continuity was not maintained. He defines a "tense 
continuitv* as "the realization of a temporary tense constraint in verbs with 
corresponding tense" (Godfrey 1980:94). It is initiated by the first use of a 
tense representing a particular temporal reference central to a topic, and con- 
tinues until the topic is exhausted. When errors in tense marking were scored 

in relation to these tense continuities, Godfrey found that the "error rates" 
(in formation and use of a element related to tense) were higher for speakers at 

more advanced levels of proficiency than at lower levels. This finding contra- 
dicted the expectation that speakers at a more advanced level of proficiency 
have lower error rates than those at a less advanced level. He suggested that 
there are a number of reasons for this deviation in expected error rates. Among 
these reasons are: avoidance of verb marking (which in his analysis would mean 
that a past tense constraint had not been initiated); a speaker's lack of aware- 
ness of morphological tense marking; attention limitations (causing a speaker to 
switch, for example, from past to present tense forms); types of topic continu- 
ity established; and degree of difficulty in maintaining a particular continuity 
(e.g. present or past tense). If a speaker avoids tense marking on any verbs, 
or is not aware of tense marking and therefore does not attempt its use, by 
Godfrey's definition no breaks in tense continuity occur. If a speaker has dif- 
ficulty in attending to tense marking, there may be many breaks in tense con- 
tinuity due to the alternation of past and present tense forms. When one of 
these factors influences speech, the error rate for a speaker could be higher or 
lower than expected given his or her level of proficiency, which would result in 
deviations in expected error rates. Godfrey's method of analyzing tense 
marking, then, is to examine fluctuations of past and present tense forms within 
a section of discourse in which a particular tense continuity should be in 
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effect (by his definition). The fluctuations are scored as errors. 

In the second article, Wolf son (1982) discusses the need for researchers who 
are examining non-native speaker data to incorporate in their analysis what is 
known about tense usage in native speaker narratives, particularly in reference 
to the conversational historical present tense (CHP). The CHP is the use of a 
present tense form when a past event is being narrated, wolf son criticizes 
Godfrey »s analysis of discourse constraints on tense continuity because he, 
following Chafe (1972), assumed that while the temporal reference remains the 
same, discourse constraints in English require the speaker to use the same tense 
throughout a narration. She accuses Godfrey of confusing tense continuity with 
temporal reference, because he stated that a tense, once it is used, will repre- 
sent a particular temporal reference until the topic it is associated with is 
exhausted. This assumes that a speaker must continue to use the same tense 
throughout a narration if the temporal reference remains the same. In contrast, 
Wolfson (1978, 1979) and others (e.g. Schiffrin 1981) have shown that native 
English speakers sometimes alternate between the historical present and simple 
past in narratives. This alternation between tenses occurs even when the tem- 
poral reference (e.g. a past event) remains the same. Wolfson has also 
demonstrated that native speakers use this alternation to organize a narrative, 
by separating the episodes in a story from one another. She suggests that 
instead of making errors in their narratives, Godfrey's speakers "may have 
attained a high degree of control over the use of the historical present tense", 
and may have been using it at episode boundaries, which is where Godfrey found 
many of the "errors" as he analyzed them to have occurred. Her main point is 
that we must know how native speakers use the features we are investigating, in 
order to do a valid analysis of non-native speaker usage, "recognizing that 
discourse rules apply differently to different genres." (Wolfson 1982:68) 
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In the third article, Kumpf (1984) examines temporal systems in 
inter language. She utilized a "discourse-functional " approach to inter language 
analysis in which the forms used in the data were indexed to a particular con- 
text in the discourse. Her goal was to be able to approach interlanguage as 
systematic in and of itself. One assumption was that in interlanguage 
discourse, speakers control a range of possible structures in a given context 

and "choose" which ones to present (e.g. past and present tense forms). 
Analyzing tense marking in narratives of a Japanese woman who had acquired 

English in an untutored situation, Kumpf coded the discourse structures mainly 
by dividing them into foreground and background clauses. She then showed how 
they correlated with characteristics such as aspect, verb types (e.g. active and 
stative), verb forms, and clause types. From her analysis she concluded that in 
this speaker's interlanguage system, tense marking is not employed when 
referring to completed action, but it is used to refer to states and to non- 
completed action. Some of the categories and methods Kumpf used will be 
explored in greater detail below. 

As mentioned above, these researchers approach second language or 
interlanguage data from different perspectives. Godfrey and Wolf son approach it 
as an approximation of the target language, and therefore they discuss "errors" 
made by the non-native speaker. They differ, however, in their analysis of 
tense marking behavior by native English speakers. Kumpf, on the other hand, 
approaches interlanguage as a system which does not necessarily match the first 
or the second language. Differing uses of tense marking are attributed to the 
system of the interlanguage, and function within that system, although they may 
function in other ways within the second language. In the data examined in 
this report, tense marking (i.e. whether or not a form is marked for past 
tense) is analyzed according to whether or not a native speaker of a mainstream 
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dialect of English would be expected to use a past tense form in a parueular 
instance or not. We do not reject interlanguage structuring apart from 

L 2 norms, but view the L 2 target system as an inevitable norm of reference in 
the language learning situation. 

Narrative Analysis 

The first narrative we examine is presented in Table 4. 1 . It was extracted 
from an interview done with a fifteen-year old male who had been in the United 
States for two years at the time of the interview (Subject #84). The narrative 
is arranged by clauses. When analyzing the clause structure of the narratives, 
we attempted to follow Kumpf »s classification system, by dividing narratives 
into foreground and background clauses. She described foreground clauses as 
those which push the event line forward, that is, they tell what happens next, 
and remain in the same time frame for the entire episode or story. Background 
clauses she defined as those which elaborate on the event line and do not push 
it forward. In Table 4.1 foreground clauses are given in the left column, 
background clauses in the middle column, and other speech segments (interjec- 
tions, phrases, etc.) in the third column. All of the clauses in the first and 
second columns have verbs which could take past tense marking. Those which 
require past tense marking by native speakers (ignoring at this time the 
historical present tense) are underscored and designated as 0 for no past tense 
marking, 2 for past tense marking, and NT when no tabulation was made. Some 
verb occurrences were not tabulated for presence or absence of past tense 
marking because of reliability factors (i.e. the rater could not discern absence 
or presence of marking due to phonological reasons, could not hear a segment, or 
time reference was ambiguous). The codes for these categories appear in two 
columns to the right of the narrative. The third column to the right of the 
narrative codes the verbs in the foreground and background clauses as to whether 
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Table «.1 



narrative, by Clause Type, Verb Form, and Tense Harking, Subject f 84 



1 * marked far past tenae 
0 * unmarked for past tense 
h.f. * ftyper-fom 

N«T* * no tabulation (for various masons) 
F « foreground 
8 « background 
Xnv a invariant 



Foreground 



Background 



Other 



CF: 



What do you ne me mbet about where you lived and stuff? 
What ms it like where you were living?) 
Before X lived in Saigon. 

The Min capital of Vietnam. 
And, after 1975* and uh the Vietnamese Coosunist they came to you know 
took South Vietnam. ~~ 
*nd then I case back to the farm of my grandmother. 
And X live(d) there for almost one year. 
And, they continue to, 

. + ^ ******* W imcles and my fathers, they wene the Vieuivese soldier. 

And then, they search/ / for my father and my uncles. 

Cause ay uncles was the soldier for American. 
And then we left that city, 
we caae down to the city, 

that's its name, 

a small city name 

And then 1 llve<d) there for almost three years. 

And X didn't cams to school. 



go to school. 

X haw to help *y parents with the work on the farm 

and to grow the rice, 

something like that, 
sndf we live(d) there for almost three years 
and have some problem, 
because they still search for my father* 

*** «* haw to find a way to escape from the Vietnamese Cambist. 
But we don't have the money. 

And, // uh my father uh, he has to contact with my grandfather. 

Because my grandfather haw Hie boat. 

And he was the fishing. 
to the way he search for tKe~ way to escape from Vietnamese Ccwauniat, 
and ey uvcle was caught by the Vietnamese Communist, 

for three months. 
And after they, you know, five my t*ele freedom. 
to* w find a way to leave the, Vietnam, to came to another country 

have the freedom, you know. 

we fi nd the freedom. 
And, on the way we left Vietnam with 72 people on the boat with 10 meters. 

10 meters, 

the long is 10 meters 

and the wide is 

I thought maybe two and a half meters. 

With 72 people, 
and just all the people in ay family is 32 people. 

With *0 people 

you know, 

they saw us to escape 
and then they follow us 

if we uh won't let them go with us 

they will tell with the Vietnamese Coamunist to come to catch us. 

(F: Oh, so you have to take them with you then?) 
Uh-huh 
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Foreground 



ate* ground 



Other 



m mm kit 



And ffcr five days and fit* nights on the m, we don't haw enough water 
to drink, 

food to oat* 

After, five days and five nights we rat the teat of the tttlefa Thailand* 
And they com* to us 

and we didn't know 
that is a thief a 
We di^t know that. 
And, after they help us to fet on their teat 
and after one or two hours, they five us food to oat 

9ldT 



and after that they aeareh for goi 
and, they take all of the gold 



Yeah, 



of the people §o in ay teat, 
and they show us the way to go to Malaysia. 
And we went to Malaysia for around, one day and one night, 
and we case to Malaysia. 
He saw the island. 

It 'a too amy, too many people then*. 
X thought . 

42000 people 

On the, on the island f about one«*nd~half miles. 

And we saw very crowded people there. 
And we eet there, 
and we Tive(d) there. 

We donit hive food, 

enough food to eat. 
Everyday we have to go up to the forest, 
to out down the tree 
to make the tent 
to live there 
Almost a year. 
(F; Uh-huh. In Malaysia?) 
Yeah, in Malaysia, 
in the island, 

it's almost a year. 

We have the organisation of American 
they gege to, you know, ask us about something in Vietnam 

and was my father 

was IfTvietnam, 
and ay father tell his 

he was a soldier, 

something like that. 

They let us, 

you know, 
to left Malaysia 
to came to, 
you know, 

left the island 

came to the main capital of Malaysia 
is Kuala Luapur, 
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foregmaul Background Omar F/6 b/iNt t/t 

And we live(d) there for, about three or four rath*. 

You know, 

we j^t to travel 

because ay tax? lea, ha went to Switzerland 
and ha ggngg *t family to fo to Switzerland 
and after that, 

and between taeriea and Switzerland, 

what 'a worn with the*, 
they £ut all of the Switzerland 

that my father want to go to in Switzerland and taerican, 
and they ask % father 

why wy father don't want to go to toerica. 

Wty ha want to go to Switzerland* 

And ay father says 

"because we have the relative in Switzerland 
and we want to live together, • 

or something like that. 

They says the Switzerland 

they cannot cam to the concentration oaasp to ask ua about that, 

and we llve(d) there three aonths 

and the American people they call ua to com 19 there and then, 
they says 

now if ay father want to go to toerica right, 
they will let us go, 

because the organization of Switzerland, they not . accept ua to go to 

Switzerland. ' 
Then we cape here, right. 
Me cage here. 
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they are regular or irregular forms. 

Before the narratives are discussed in detail, we need to explain Kumpf 's 
analysis of the verbs used in foreground and background clauses more thoroughly. 
In her analysis of narratives, Kumpf categorized the various forms of the verbs 
as either base form (combining both regular and irregular verbs), irregular past 
form, verb + ed, etc. Because she combined the base forms of both irregular and 
regular verbs into one category, we are unable to determine from her discussion 
what percentage of regular verbs and what percentage of irregular verbs were 
unmarked for past. 

According to Kumpf «s analysis, 78 percent of the foreground clauses used 
the base form of the verb, and 15 percent contained the irregular past forms. 
However, she speculated that these irregulars may be learned as separate items, 
since their nonpast counterparts did not appear in the data. From these obser- 
vations, she concluded that completed action in the foreground was expressed 
with the base form. In the background clauses almost 60 percent of the stative 
verbs used were tensed, including three examples of regular verbs, Kumpf stated 
that this use of three regular verbs marked for tense demonstrated that the 
"verb ♦ ed" form was known to the speaker. Her claim was that the speaker 
distinguished between foreground and background clauses, since only base forms 
of regular verbs were used in the foreground clauses, whereas the past tense 
forms occurred in the background clauses. However, Kumpf did not examine the 
phonological environment in which these regular verbs occurred; that is, were 
they followed by a word beginning with a consonant, a vowel, or by a pause? 
Also, she did not describe the past tense forms of the regular verbs. Did they 
have a final consonant cluster, /d/, or /Id/? As we have seen in Chapters Two 
and Three, these lower-level phenomena are essential constraints on the inci- 
dence of tense marking. 
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Overall, Kuapf concluded that this speaker's inter language called for 
unmarked forms to refer to completed action, and tensed forms to refer to states 
and to noncompleted action. We would like to suggest that before that conclu- 
sion can be drawn, the other surface level features must be examined. 

We can now examine in detail the narrative in Table 4.1, utilizing Kumpf's 
method of analysis and considering her conclusions. Our analysis of the narra- 
tive is summarized in three tables and one figure. Table 4.2 lists the irregu- 
lar and regular verb forms which were used in the narrative and the number of 
times they were unmarked for past tense over their total number of occurrences. 
The irregular verbs were unmarked for past 55.7 percent of the time, whereas the 
regular verbs were unmarked in fourteen out of fifteen occurrences, or 93.3 
percent. 



IRREGULAR VERBS 


# Unm/T 


REGULAR VERBS 


0 Unm/T 


come /came 


2/9 


live 


0/1 


take/took 


1/2 


continue 


1/1 


is/was 


3/9 


search 


4/4 


leave/left 


0/3 


follow 


1/1 


don't/didn't 


4/7 


help 


1/1 


have /had 


7/7 


show 


1/1 


give /gave 


2/2 


sponsor 


1/1 


find /found 


2/2 


want 


3/3 


see/saw 


0/4 


ask 


1/1 


go/went 


1/3 


call 


1/1 


get/got 


1/2 






tell/told 


1/1 






say /said 


3/3 


Total 


14/15 


cannot/could not 


1/1 






what's/what was 


1/1 






it*s/it was 


2/2 






won't/would^t 


1/1 






will /would 


2/2 






Total 


34/61 = 55.7% 







Table 4.2. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs, 
Subject # 84 
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Table 4.3 presents the tabulations for unmarked tense by irregular and regu- 
lar verbs for the entire interview, and compares the narrative to the remainder 
of the interview. This subjects tense marking behavior conforms to the pattern 
found in the wider group of subjects, in that irregular verbs are marked more 
frequently for past tense than regular verbs (54.2* versus 95.0* for the 1-3 LOR 
group). Although the numbers of occurrences are small, tense marking in indivi- 
dual verbs can also be examined. For example, come is often marked for past (in 
7 out of 9 occurrences), whereas have is unmarked in all seven instances. These 
ratios are similar to the subject's tense marking patterns in the entire 
interview, in which come was unmarked in only 13 out or 75 occurrences, but have 
was unmarked in 29 out of 31 cases. Again, this mirrors the total group of 
subjects, where we found that some irregular verb forms were marked for past 
much more than others. 

Table H,k presents the division of foreground and background clauses, and 
categorizes the verbs in these clauses by marked, unmarked , no tabulation, 
hyper-forms, invariant, and those which were used in a direct quote. They are 
further divided into regular and irregular verbs. No clear pattern emerges in 
this narrative with marked or unmarked forms being predominant in foreground or 
background clauses. However, there is variation in marking of the irregular 
verbs among these categories. For instance, come is unmarked for past in two 
foreground clause?, but marked in seven of them. Go is unmarked for past in one 
background clause, marked in another, and marked in one foreground clause. 
While more of the irregular verbs were marked for past than were unmarked in the 
foreground clauses (18 versus 11), a smaller number were marked than unmarked in 
the background clauses (9 versus 23). We suggest that this difference in 
marking is a function of the particular verbs which were used, and not a func- 
tion of a discourse-level constraint. For instance, there are a number of 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 



INTERVIEW 



NARRATIVE 



(excluding modal s 
and contractions) 

(including medals 
and contractions) 



(excluding medals 
and contractions) 

(including oodals 
and contractions) 



112/275 

128/291 
27/54 
34/61 



40.7 

44.0 
50.0 
55.7 



INTERVIEW - 
NARRATIVE 



(excluding oodals 
and contractions) 

(including medals 
and contractions) 



85/221 
94/230 



38.5 
40.9 



REGULAR VERBS 
INTERVIEW 







C 


Following environment 
V 




// 




Unm/T 


% 


Unm/T 


% 


Unm/T 


% 


Final 
/d/ 


10/11 


90.0 


7/7 


100.0 


1/1 


100.0 


/Id/ 


6/7 


85.7 


2/2 


100.0 






C.CI. 


19/19 


100.0 


14/15 


93.3 


3/3 


100.0 


Total 


35/37 


94.6 


23/24 


95.8 


4/4 


100.0 



NARRATIVE 

Total 

INTERVIEW - 
NARRATIVE 



9/9 100.0 



Total 26/28 92.9 



4/5 



80.0 



19/19 100.0 



1/1 



3/3 



1O0.O 



100.0 



Table 4.3. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs 
in Interview and Narrative, Subject # 84 
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Tense Verb # of Occ. Examples 
Marking Type 



FOREGROUND 
CLAUSES Unmarked Irr 



Reg 



Harked 



No Tab 



Invariant 



Irr 

Reg 
Irr 
Reg 



11 

9 
18 

0 
0 
5 

2 



give(2), find, come(2), take, 
get, tell, says(3) 

continue, search (3), follow, help, 
show, f k, call 

came (7), took, left (3), was, saw (4), 
went, got 



live(d) there (5) 
let, put 



Total 



BACKGROUND 
CLAUSES Unmarked 



Marked 



No Tab 



Hyper- 
forms 

Quote 



Irr 

Reg 
Irr 
Reg 
Irr 
Reg 

Irr 

Irr 
Reg 



23 

5 
9 

1 

5 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 



find, go, have(3), have to(3), 
has to, is(3), will(2), won't, 
don't(4), cannot, what's, it's(2), 

search, sponsor, want (3) 
was(4), were, didn't(3>, went 
lived 

that's, have, is(2), don't 
live(d) there 

not accept 

thought (2) 

have 
want 



Total 



49 



Table 4.4. Tense Marking in Foreground and Background Clauses, Subject # 84 
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I 

I modals and contractions which were used in the background clauses. The modal s 

in our other data often appeared as unmarked, and the contractions were judged 
| to be too difficult to accurately analyze for phonological reasons, and were not 

— generally included in the analysis of tense marking. That Is why the totals in 

• Table 4.3 separate other verbs from modals and contractions. Their inclusion 
flj here supports the notion that particular verbs are themselves having an effect 

on tense marking. Also, have was often used in the background clauses, and is 
| another verb which was generally unmarked in the wider data set, and could skew 

the figures for the number of unmarked forms. 

■ Returning to Table 4.3, we note a higher percentage of unmarking of irregu- 
m lar verbs in the narrative than in the interview as a whole (50.0* versus 40.7*} 

or 55.71 versus 44.01 including modals and contractions). There were other 
M narratives within the rest of the data from this subject which are not separated 

out at this point, as well as discourse genres which would utilize past tense 

■ forms. We do not know if the difference in percentages here is significant. If 
m it is, the difference may be a result of discourse factors; that is, due to 

• narrative versus non-narrative speech behavior, or it might be a function of the 

■ individual verbs which were used. Further examination of the whole interview 
will be required before a definite conclusion can be drawn in this regard. 

| A final feature to be examined for this narrative is the sequencing of 

£ marked and unmarked verbs throughout the narrative. This sequencing is 

• displayed in Figure 4.1, with marked and unmarked verbs appearing on opposite 

■ sides of the line. The succession of episodes described in the narrative is 
indicated by lines drawn to the verb which initiated each episode. As discussed 

I above, both Godfrey and Wolf son have investigated tense sequencing. If we were 

to apply Godfrey's analysis based on interruptions in a tense continuity to this 

■ data, it would be marked for many errors. Because the narrative begins with a 
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Marked 
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search 
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dicui't 
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have 

search 

have 
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have 
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search 
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give 
iina 
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is 
is 


saw 


follow 
won * x. 
will 
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saw 


come 
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is 
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help 
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search 
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it's 
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cannot 
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want 
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Figure 4.1. Tense Sequencing in Narrative, Subject # 
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marked form (came), and the temporal reference remains the same throughout the 
narration, past tense forms should be used throughout the narrative according to 
Godfrey. Some of his explanations for this non-maintenance of tense continuity 
would possibly apply to this data, such as the speaker's attention limitations 
or the degree of difficulty in maintaining tense continuity (especially for cer- 
tain verbs). However, the explanations would be incomplete without 

acknowledging the fact that, for example, fourteen out of the fifteen regular 
verbs which were used were unmarked for past tense, apparently because of a 

lower-level constraint due to verb form* These verbs do not appear in one 

cluster in the narrative, but are interspersed throughout it. Therefore, the 

tense continuity is obviously affected by the regular /irregular distinction. In 

the same way, particular verbs which are generally not marked (such as have ) 

would also interrupt the tense continuity in Godfrey's analysis. 

Finally, one last observation related to Wolf son's claims about the effect 
of the historical present tense. An examination of the narrative as it is 
divided into episodes clearly shows that the present and past tense forms do not 
fall neatly into sections determined by episodes, as would be expected if 
unmarked forms could be interpreted as historical present forms. (Wolf son 
[19783 reported that the switch between past tense and the conversational 
historical present operates to "partition important events in the story from 
each other.") It does not appear, then, that this subject is using the present 
tense form to represent the historical present tense in this narrative, as 
Wolf son suggested that second language learners might do. We suspect that a 
much higher level of language proficiency would be needed for the native-like 
alternation of past and historical present tense forms in English. 

The second narrative we examine was extracted from an interview with a 
thirty- three year old female who had been <n the United States for seven years 
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at the time of the interview (Subject #78). The narrative is presented in 
Table 4.5, and the analysis appears in Tables 4.6-4.8 and Figure 4.2. Within 
the narrative, this speaker marked slightly over half of the irregular verb 
occurrences for past tense (51.2*), but marked none of the regular verbs. In 
the entire interview she marked a regular verb only one time in eighty occurren- 
ces (1.31%) t whereas the irregular verbs were marked in 31. 3 percent of the 
occurrences (including modal s and contractions). For irregular verbs, there was 
more marking in the narrative than in the overall interview; the opposite pat- 
tern vis-a-vis our first speaker. Even though the number of occurrences for 
many of the individual verbs which were used in the narrative is low, it should 
be noted that only one of the irregular verbs appeared in the narrative in both 
marked and unmarked forms (go /went ); that is, varying in tense marking. All of 
the other irregular verbs occurred only in marked or in unmarked form. This 
adds further support to the idea that particular verbs may be constraints (i.e. 
lexical constraints) on unmarking. 

The tabulations in Table 4.8 indicate that this speaker had a much greater 
ratio of background to foreground clauses (49 to 19) than did the first speaker 
(49 to 45). As in the first narrative we discussed, more irregular verbs were 
marked for past tense than unmarked in foreground clauses (8 versus 2), while 
more were unmarked than marked in background clauses (19 versus 14). This may 
have been a function of the individual verbs which were used in these clauses. 
For example, said (marked for past) occurred seven times in the foreground 
clauses, accounting for seven of eight of the foreground clauses which were 
marked. It is interesting to note that this speaker used the past tense form in 
each of the five instances in which she used a modal in the narrative, which may 
be an example of forms that have been learned as separate lexical items, as 
Kurapf (1984) suggested. Again, these examples indicate the influence that par- 
ticular lexical items have on tense narking patterns. 
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Table 4.5* Narrative, by Clause type, Verb Form, and Tense Harking, Subject f 78 




1 6 totted for past tense 
0 * unmarked for past tense 
n.f. « hyper~foro 

N.T, * no tabulation (for various reasons) 
P * foreground g * J* 

B * background » S & ^ 

Xnv « invariant 5 8 I 0 

Forogrogd Backaround Other F78 B7j7gT ft/! 

Si ... and Me have a vary nice ton, American am live in Charles torn, 
Vest Virginia* He usually cose to visit our family every year New Year 
or Christmas he com to est with us and give something like present. 
He very friendly. 

(F: Hon did you know hie?} 

When Ms gag to in United States, 
we go uh 

we have a sponsor in Manassas 

ah that lady from Philippines. 
He has a big house and about twenty or over twenty dogs* 

fas, many, many dogs. 

But uh, 

and her husband aaeriean 
I think she A dlyorce 

we live about Just one month. 

And then we 

we go to the 
we said 

we want to move 
to area have the Vietnamese 
we live that night in the wood, 

very lonely, 
we didn't know anything. 
couldn't talk any people, 
and never see Vietnamese, 
and never see church, shopping, 

very very far 

yeah 



so we said 



and she took 



we would like to go 
to area have Vietnamese 

and want to go to school to learn seme English. 

Yeah. 

So i*» 
We tell her that. 

My father help her to like out and cut the wood. 
So we just live with her one month, 



1 think over $400 from our family, 
y«ah» 

she said that for food 

he, she didnH count for rent, 
we live with her, 
she said 

she didn't count for rent. 

(F: How long were you living there?) 

Just one month, 

I aay/said(?) only one month. 

<F: Just one month, and that was $400?) 

Yes, 

and we didn't know anything, 
oh, 

* couldn't understand at all, 
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foregrourt Bmoktround Other 



ay sister understand 
teems* she went to" 
ate learn uh English before in ay county 
to the understand . 

But X and my ISTly nobody understand only her, 
the out nan have a good Job in California. 



ao ne aovci 



we m at that tiw we couldn't rent any apartaent, 
because we didn't know anywhere 
and couldn't talk 

and no job 

nobody ? 

So we fait a father 

Vietnamese father at a church t 
like a catholic priest 

he help us 
he talk to GC 

have you heard about GC ? 
ao one aan ia working for CC 

to find out find out 
this mn is Mr, ^ 

be £m a BTg house in downtown Aleaandria. 
Yeah i 

ao he very good am, 

oh now he has a house 
nobody live 

ao "Just cose to live- * 
Yaah 

ao we wove to hia house 9 
we live , 

and we didn't have anything, 

just clothes , 
we have no pot nothing to cook, 

nOf.no bed nothing. 

So he said 

he have a bed, 

he have aoeething like dishes, bowl and pot for cooking. 
*So just use". 
Yeah, 

we live about 8 tenths 
ami he didn't take any aoney* 
He said uh *CK". 

He Kelp ay father to find a job, 

ay sister and ry brother go to school 

and Mt just jug for electric, gas, telephone 
something like that. 

So we live uh 8 nontha 
and he aaid now 

he need to fix the house to sell, 
ao we go ye to near Landurk Shopping Center, 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 


#Unra/T 


REGULAR VERBS 


# Unm/T 


come /came 


1/1 


live 


7/7 


go/went 


3/4 


want 


2/2 


have /had 


9/9 


help 


3/3 


say/said 


0/8 


learn 


1/1 


don«t/didn«t 


0/7 


move 


1/1 


see /saw 


2/2 


ask 


1/1 


tell/told 


1/1 


pay 


1/1 


take /took 


0/1 


need 


1/1 




3/3 






understood 




Total 


17/17 = 100.0* 


is/was Caux) 


1/1 






(main verb } 


1/1 






cannot/could not 


0/4 






will/would 


0/1 






Total 


21/43 = 48.8* 







Table 4.6. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs, 
Subject # 78 

In the tense sequencing chart for this narrative (Figure 4.2) we again list 
the marked verbs on the left side and the unmarked forms on the right. The 
verbs which could not be tabulated for phonological reasons are displayed in the 
center of the figure. The episodes are marked according to the verb which was 
used to initiate the telling of the episode. Again, the alternations of marked 
and unmarked forms do not correlate neatly with the initiation of the episodes 
in the narrative. This evidence suggests that this speaker is not utilizing the 
historical present tense as we would expect it to be utilized as a systematic 
discourse strategy. An analysis based only on interruptions of tense continuity 
for reasons such as attention limitations or difficulty in maintaining tense 
continuities, as Godfrey (1980) may suggest, does not seem to be an adequate 
analysis of this narrative, if lower-level phenomena, such as phonological form 
of the regular w 'b, are ignored in the analysis. In other words, while atten- 
tion limitations may be used to explain unmarked tense, a more explicit reason 
regarding pronunciation difficulties may be be more accurate. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 



INTERVIEW 



(excluding modal 3 
and contractions) 

(including modals 
and contractions) 



146/203 
147/211 



71.9 
69.7 



NARRATIVE 



(excluding modal s 
and contractions) 

(including modals 
and contractions) 



21/38 
21/43 



55.3 
48.8 



INTERVIEW - 
NARRATIVE 



(excluding modal s 
and contractions) 

(including modals 
and contractions) 



125/165 
126/168 



75.8 
75.0 



REGULAR VERBS 
INTERVIEW 



INTERVIEW - 
NARRATIVE 







C 


Following environment 
V 




// 




Unm/T 


1 


Unm/T 


ft 


Unm/T 


t 


Final 

/d/ 


7/7 


100.0 


9/9 


100.0 


1/1 


100.0 


/Id/ 


7/8 


87.5 


1/1 


100.0 






C.C1. 


21/21 


100.0 


27/27 


100.0 


6/6 


100.0 


Total 


35/36 


97.2 


37/37 


100.0 


7/7 


100.0 


NATIVE 














Total 


9/9 


100.0 


7/7 


100.0 


1/1 


100.0 



Total 26/27 96.3 



30/30 100.0 



6/6 100.0 



Table 4.7. Incidence of Unmarked Tense for Irregular and Regular Verbs, 
in Interview and Narrative, Subject # 78 
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Tense Verb # of Oce. Examples 
Marking Type 



FOREGROUND 
CLAUSES Unmarked 



Marked 



No Tab 



Irr 

Reg 

Irr 

Reg 

Irr 
Reg 



2 

5 

8 

0 

0 
4 



go(2) 

help(2), move, ask, live 
said (7), took 



live(d) that, talk(ed) to, 
move(d) to(2) 



Total 



19 



BACKGROUND 
CLAUSES Unmarked Irr 



Reg 



Marked 



No Tab 



Irr 

Reg 
Irr 
Reg 



19 
12 
14 

0 

3 
0 



deletion(?)1 



come, go, have(6), has (3) , (2), 
tell, understand (3), is(2) 

live(6), want (2), help, learn, 
pay, need 

didn»t(7), couldn't (4) , would, said, 
went 



have/had, think, have 



divorce 



Total 



49 



Table 4.8. Tense Marking in Foreground and Background Clauses, Subject # 78 
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Marked 



09 



(0 

o 
1 



o 
*1 



ft 

pa 

r 



03 
0 



o 
ft 

< 

•09* 



come 

go 
have 
has 
have 
live 
-go 

want 
have 



860 

see 



have 
want 
tell 
help 
live 



Unmarked 



said 



liveCd) 



live 



understand] 

learn 
understanc 
understate 
move 



didn't 
couldn't 



said 
would 



'took 
said 
didn't 

said 
didn't 
didn't 
couldn't 

went 



o 
o 



ask 



couldn't 

didn't 

couldn't 



9) 



t 
P. 



Marked 


Unmarked 


help 





talk(ed) 



r 




live 








1 




0 
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a. 


have 






have 


& 




live 



is 




is 




has 




has 




live 





*said 



move(d) 



didn't 



have/had 

said 



help 
go 

pay 
live 

need 



didn't 
said 



said 



move(d) 



Figure k.2. Tense Sequencing in Narrative, Subject # 78 
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Conclusion 

In this chapter we have examined tense narking in two representative narra- 
tives extracted from our wider data set. We have demonstrated that some of the 
constraints which were found to be operating on tense marking in the interview 
data, when considered as a whole, were also operating within the narratives. In 
both narratives the irregular versus regular verb distinction was maintained. 
That is, irregular verbs were marked for tense more often than regular verbs. 
Also, there was variation in marking between individual verbs, showing some of 
the form differences noted in Chapter Three. We conclude that these constraints 
are critical factors influencing tense marking within narratives. We speculate 
that some of the other constraints that were discussed in Chapters Two and 
Three, such as following phonological environment, also influence tense marking 
in nari«atives. However, more data would need to be analyzed to reveal their 
effects. 

Seme interesting patterns on the discourse level were revealed. Subject 
# 84 had a higher ratio of unmarked to marked irregular verbs in the narrative 
versus the entire interview, while Subject # 78 showed the opposite pattern (a 
higher percentage of marking in the narrative). We do not know at this point 
whether or not this pattern is related to higher-level factors which influenced 
the two speakers* tense marking in opposite manners. The regular verbs had 
approximately the same percentage of unmarklng in the narratives as in the 
interviews. However, there were very few regular verbs marked for past tense in 
general, making it difficult to discern any difference in patterning in the 
narrative versus the entire interview for them. 

With respect to foreground and background clauses as presented by Kumpf 
(1984), we found that the speakers in both narratives marked more irregular 
verbs in the foreground clauses than in the background. We suggested that this 
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was probably due to lexical constraints rather than to discourse-level 
constraints. It nay be, however, that there are higher-level constraints which 
are operating for these speakers to make tense narking in the foreground clauses 
seen to be more important than in background clauses. This pattern is the oppo- 
site of the one that Kunpf (1984) found. In her data, verbs which represented 
completed action in the foreground clauses were marked for ten&s less often than 
verbs which represented states and uncompleted action in the background clauses. 
However, because she did not examine lower-level features, we do not know how 
they nay have influenced tense narking in her data. For example, she found that 
most stative verbs (which includes copula) in the background clauses were 
marked. Our analysis of the wider data set revealed that be was frequently 
marked for past in comparison to many other irregular verbs. Thus, we conjec- 
ture that the stative/non-stative distinction is probably related to verb form 
be (as a suppletive past) rather than the aspectual distinction of stative 
versus non-stative. At least the form distinction must be controlled (e.g. by 
comparing regular form statives versus regular form non-statives) before such a 
conclusion can be reached. 

We also examined the tense sequencing within the narratives, as Godfrey 
(1980) and Wolson (1982) have suggested. Although some of Godfrey's explana- 
tions for interruptions in tense continuity nay apply to this data, such as 
attention limitations of the speakers, or difficulty in maintaining the tense 
continuity, we cannot be certain that it is these factors which are operating on 
tense narking if lower-level features are not also investigated. In reference 
to Wolf son *s method of analysis, it seems that these speakers were probably not 
utilizing historical present tense, since tense switching did not correlate 
significantly with episode boundaries. A high level of proficiency in English 
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would probably need to be attained before non-native speakers could utilize 
historical present tense. 

While discourse factors in second language acquisition data certainly need 
to be researched, studies based only on methods of discourse analysis are pre- 
sently incomplete. Without first taking surface-level features and the 
variation patterns of those features. into account, evidence based only on a 
discourse level analysis of tense marking will be highly skewed and the conclu- 
sions made on this basis will remain quite suspect. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



TENSE MARKING AND WRITING 

Our proaontatlon of tho pattornod variability of tonao 
narking in apokon languaga provide « solid oopirlcol basis for 
tho oxaainatioa of tonoo narking in writ tan longuago. Although 
thoro cortoinly io ovidonoo to auggoat that apokon languaga 
divorgonco aay do oanifoatod in writ tan languaga, thoro ia 
conaidarabla dabato ovor tho proclso naturo of thia 
aonifoatation. So*a atudioa (a. 9. Wolf ran and Whitoaan 1971, 
Kroaft 1984) havo viowod thia aonifoatation aa traaaparont and 
diroct, but othor atudioa (0.9. Whitoaan 1976) hava challongad 
thia aaauaption. 

Wo havo doaonatratod in our pravloua ehaptora thot thoro 
aro a nuabor of aurfaca oonatrainta that ayatoaatically affoct 
tho variability of tonao marking pattarna, but that highar lovol 
diacouraa oonatrainta vara not particularly rolavant in 
accounting for thaaa pattarna. Wa cannot, howovar, aiaply aaauaa 
that thia ia tho coaa in writing, gi van tha difforancaa that 
axiat botwoon tho two aodiuaa. Aro tho oaao kinda of ourfaca 
oonatrainta that woro iaolatad in apokon languaga oparativa in 
writtan languaga? Aro thoro othor kinda of oonatrainta, 
including thoaa on a highar organisational lovol, that aight be 
iaolatad? What oonatrainta on variability <if any) can bo 
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iaolated for writing? These are eapirical queationa that 
hopefully can torn anewered on tha basis of our analyaia of a 
written language auapls. 

Sfla&jjL 

Sinca tha focua of thia atudjr ia on variability in tanaa 
aarking, tha only writing aaaplaa that ara ralavant for analyaia 
ara thoaa that hava aufficiant potantial for tha realisation 
of tanaa aarking and thoaa that enow aoaa variability. 
In ordar to aatabliah thia base, we thua aat up tha following 
crltarla for aalaetlon of prlaary writing data in thia atudy: <1> 
tha writar auat hava at laaat 6 oaaaa < including all aaaplaa of 
writing) which would require paat tanaa aarking according to tha 
rulaa of atandard English tanaa for aat ion; <2> thara auat ba at 
laaat two or aora inatancaa of unaarkad paat tanaa. Thaaa 
crltarla ara aoaawhat arbitrary, but ara nacaaaary to anaura 
writing data that parait tha systeaatic atudy of variability in 
tanaa aarking. 

Although wa col lac tad ovar 50 writing aaaplaa frea 
diffarant apaakara in all, only 16 diffarant writing aaaplaa, 
rapraaanting 13 diffarant writara aat tha critaria for incluaion 
in tha prlaary corpua, and all of thaaa wara writara in tha 1-3 
LOR group . Tha aaeondary corpua, conalating of writing aaaplaa 
that did no* aaat critaria for quantitative atudy, ia uaad only 
in tha qualitativa analyaia. In aoaa caaaa, tha aaeondary writing 
aaaplaa aiaply did not hava enough potantial caaaa for tha 
quantitativa atudy of tanaa aarking aa writara often choose 
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topic* other than peat tenee narratives for their writing aample. 
In « few eeeee* there two not enough examples of unmarked past 
tonaa to aatiafy criterion for atiadying variability In tanaa 
Marking. Our primary sample ia not exteneive* but wo still think 
that pattarna of variability in written language tense narking 
should be indicated in the analysis. Confirmation of the 
pattarna indicated here, however, will have to coae froa e aurvay 
eonsidsrsbly sore extenaive than the one conducted here. The 
profile of writers aaking up the aaaple uaad for quantitative 



Writing Faeaa«« yv Pf 



Narrative* How Spent Weekend 
Book Report, "Gone with the Wind" 
Book Report* "Gone with the Wind" 
Narrative* Funny Happeninga 
Book Report* -Not e Teeny Wink" 
Book Report* -In the Land of Snail 
Dragon** 

Book Report* -The Silly Little 
Rabbit- 
Story* -Outer Space** 
Story* -Freebua Geaort** 
Story* -Loot in a Store" 
Story* -Loot in a Store" 
Story* -Diacoverinf Outer Space- 
Story* -Trip to Rare" 
Story* "Wiahee" 
Narrative* World War III 
Narrative* Life in United States 
Narrative Description of Vietnam 
Narrative* Moving to New Country 



Table 5.1. Primary Writing Samplee for Quantitative Analyaia 



Following ia an exaaple of e written sample, with each 
inetence of potential tanaa marking noted. Ceaea in which paat 
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tabuletione ie given below. 



Sqwpjf, As*. £*& fcpj. 



9 


14 


H 


1-3 


21 


15 


F 


1-3 


22 


13 


F 


1-3 


23 


13 


F 


1-3 


25a 


12 


F 


1-3 


25b 








26 


11 


H 


1-3 




11 


M 


1-3 


28b 








28c 








30a 


11 


H 


1-3 


30b 








30c 








33 


10 


H 


1-3 


34 


12 


M 


1-3 


40 


26 


H 


1-3 


44 


25 


n 


1-3 


45 


25 


M 


1-3 



tenae in marked are indicated by solid underlining and inatances 
of unmarking are indicated by broken underlining. Xn addition, 
caeee of "hyper" or over -correction involving tense Marking end 
auxiliaries (cf . the Section on Hyper-Forss ) ere noted with sn 
saterisk. Thia aeaple eoaea froa a book report which was written 
sa part of a regular classrooa eesignnent by a 15 year old feaale 
who hss been here 1-3 years. 



■ Cone with the Wind 

-Cone with the Wind** is sn exciting love story, •&s§ 

■ SSAliSQ by Margaret Hitchell. Thia atory *h.SS-feftgu.Q on a bright 
| April afternoon of 1861. in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ths asin charactsr in thia atory woa Scarlett O'Hara. She 
mm ttfi*. »«• of the Coaat Aristocrat of French descent. Her fathar 5 

■ jfifla, Gerald O'Hara, the owner of Tare. Tare if a plantation 

■ which ha§ a length of aore than 200 allaa. And the important 
charactera in thia atory are Helly Haailton, Char lea Haailton, 

■ Rhett, Ellen O'Hara, Aahley Wilkes and much such aore. 

| Scarlet O'Hara wss a beautiful, cheray girl. But aha wee 10 

alao an unfortunate girl. Thia atory •bfli.wr.AUtO about her 
_ during the civil war between Southernera and the Yankeea. 

■ Scarlett «waa faJLAjffl in love with Aahley Wilkes, but he gas. going 
m to •married his cousin which i» Helly Hamilton. Scarlett became 

siaarabla from thst time. After s few yesra, «ahe' earner r.i§d 15 

■ Charles Hsailton, and hope thia w£ll asks her forget~ebout Aahley 
fll Wilkes. After two sontha of living with Charlea, aha had a baby, 

and Chsr les 'ft„dead, in the war, by pneumonia. But anyway she's 
m atill loved Aahley in aecrete Calcl and noone fifiuJL£ undaratand . 

I During thia war tims, all ladiea lived very lonely. Helly 20 

(Charlea' a •iater) always at** with Scsrlstt end S9lC9 r l *»er. 

Helly was. « very nice little girl. She had. • shsped-fece with 

■ black eyas, pointed of chin and square of jaw. She lovd 

■ Scarlett so much. But cause of love, Scarlett alwaya wi§h, that 
Helly wpyjd dead so she could hsve Ashley, snd Heiley never 25 
known that. 

I Year after year, cause of money, miserable, love. Scarlett 

thsA been remarried. The man was Rhett, who shs was not only 
mm tii^P't want to -married Rhett, but always remembered Asley. Shs 

■ ASXS him very much. But he would never anawsr her. 30 
m Whan the war was over, and Ashley ^§ coming back. Helly 

£ha§ been miscarriage and dead. And now everyone was miaerable. 
| Before Scarlett w£ S b that Melly wojtU dio •© aha can. have Aahley, 

m now Aahlay wajt coming back and Helly was dead, but aha didn't 

wsnt him sny sore. Everything wss rsvssl, snd Rhett knew 35 
m everything, now £» the time he ysgfi£S&SBd about hia wife. At 
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laat he to go back to hia own place of birth, and forgot 

•vary thing. Ha %tt to find his own now life, and people whom 
ha^t never known before. Ha would enjoy hunting, and fishing in 
tha reat of hia life. Thia hapmnad »eke Scarlett fait crazy. 

fit laat Scarlett t*l% »o guiltyi aha thouah^ tha only won 
b* lSY.fi MSS. Rhett. But now i» t^o lata for bar to aay that, when 
aha olraady lost. Rhatt, tha man who love, har ao aueh, and aha fcas 
navar anawar hia by tha nice worda. Sha bs* alwaya run along 
with tha aan who navar love har. 

After reading tha atory, I thought it wag ao aad , but I 
l* k *d it* Xt ha; pad aa laarn a lot of naw worda, which X £}S V S5'& 
known bafora. Xt boire.d mm to practice in raading. Thia wag 
tha aoat interesting atory I've ever read. It took ae a long 
tiae to ait there and read. Sometimes X laughy and sometimes 

The eample illuatratea aeveral of the probleaa involved in 
tabulating exaaplee of tanaa marking, and the deciaiona made in 
recording particular caeea aa marked or unaerked. Firat of all, 
we have tried to aeparate generic tense interludes in the 
narrative* from paat tenae narrative linea in tha diacourae. For 
example, in line 6 through 10 of the narrative, tha general 
comment about the characters is parenthetical to the narrative 
line and doaa not require paat tenae. Thus, we do not conaidar 
thia a case of potential paat tanaa marking. However, other 
caaes provide a generic matting in a paat tense context <e.g. 
line 11-13). In much caaea, there aight be an initial choice 
between paat and non-paat tenae, but an initial choice to provide 
a past tenae aetting requirea ita continuation in the 
deacrlption. In auch caaea, a for a ia tabulated ea unmark«i for 
potential paat, baaed on the target Engliah norm. While othar 
investigators might have interpreted aoaa particiular examples of 
potential tenae marking alightly diffarently fro* our analyaia 
hare, wo q"o not feel that thia would reault in eignificant 
differences in the o^mrall patterns of tense aarking variation 
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<••• our diacuaalon of raiiability in Chaptar Thraa). In ca»«» 
of Auxiliary ovaraxtanaion or ganaralization (as in lina 1, whara 
hgfi mUfff , i* uaad for waa writttn. or lina 13, whara was fai^n 
ia uaad for t&lXK wa hava tabulatad tha marking pattarn on tho 
boais of tha aurfaoa for* found in tha paaaaga rathar than tha 
praeuaad Engliah targat for*. Such daciaiona era ralavant to our 
tabulation of diffarant kinda of aurfaoa foraa, auoh aa feo., hava. 
and ao forth. Finally, thara ara aoaa eaaaa of contraction 
involving 1* and fcfla. which wa hava tabu la tad aa unaarkad for paat 
tanaa bacauaa tha atandard Engliah writ tan convantion allowa only 
non-paat foraa to ba contractad (In apokan languaga, thara ara 
dialacta of Engliah that allow contraction to taka placa in both 
non-paat and paat foraa, cf. Wolfram and Chrlatian 1976). Thua, 
caaaa aueh aa Aahlav'a coring an Una 31 or aha' a i eVft d 
&Mhl3X in Itfitl&fl CaicJ in lina 15 ara tabulatad aa indicationa 
of unaarkad paat tanaa for Aa. and hava , raspactlvaly . Although 
diffarant intarpratationa of thaaa caaaa aight load to adjuatad 
figuraa in tha ovarall quantitative tabulationa, tha major 
pattarna of tanaa aarklng ahould raaain tranaparant. Wa ahall 
hava aora to aay about aoaa of thaaa pattarna in our 
considaration of varb aubclasaas. 
Variability an Tanaa Harking 

Aa in apokan languaga, tanaa aarking in writtan languaga 
can ba a highly varlabla phanoaanon, with foraa aoaatlaaa baing 
aarked for paat tanaa and aoaatlaaa baing unaarkad. Howavar, we 
cannot aiaply aaauaa that tha natura of thia variability la 
isomorphic with that found in apokan languaga. Tha pattarna of 
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variation may ba diffarant, and tha ayataaatlc conatrainta on 
variability aay ba diffarant mm wall. Tha natura of thia 
variation in writing ia, of eouraa, an aapirioal qua. t ion, which 
wa ahall attaapt to anawor on tha baaia of tha quantitativa 
avidanca found in our aaaplaa. 

Our initial braakdown of tha incidanca of tanaa aarking ia 
aada batwaan ragular and irragular varb foraa, whara tha ragular 
foraa ara dafinad mm thoaa rapraaantad aa -ad Cor ^4> in writing 
<«»9» „l9Vfd , BsUkMSA, yjnV«ti> and /d/, /t/„ or /Id/ 
phonologically Ca.g. ClAvdJ , CaEat J , CwjwtXdn . all othar paat 
tanaa raalizatlona ara oonaidarad irragular, including aupplativa 
foraa, intarnal vowal changa, and raplaciva oonaonanta. Tha 
baaie braakdown ia glvon for aach writing aaapla uaad in thia 
atudy in Tabla 5,2. In tha accoapanying figura, Figura 5.1, a 
coapariaon of tanaa aarking for writtan languaga and apokan 
languaga tanaa unaarking <froa Chaptar Four) ia givan. 
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9 

21 

22 

23 

25o 

25b 

26 

26a 

26b 

28c 

30a 

30b 

30c 

33 

34 

40 

44 

45 

Total 



gtavlax 



Una ./Tot 
1/2 
10/20 
6/20 
1/5 
0/2 
1/2 
2/2 
1/1 
6/6 
4/7 
3/5 
3/5 
4/10 
2/5 
1/1 
1/12 
2/7 
1/4 



ft Una. 
50.0 
50.0 
30.0 
20.0 
0.0 
50.0 

100.0 

100.0 
75.0 
57.1 
60.0 
60.0 
40.0 
40.0 

100.0 
6.3 
20 • © 
25.0 



Una . /Tot 
2/10 
20/57 
25/54 
2/15 
1/6 
2/6 
2/7 
1/13 
2/7 
5/17 
9/17 
7/17 
6/20 
1/3 
10/22 
1/20 
0/15 
1/6 



* Una. 
20.0 
35.1 
46.3 
13.3 
16.7 
33.3 
28.6 
7.7 
26.6 
29.4 
52.9 
41.2 
40.0 
33* 3 
45.5 
5.0 
0.0 
12.5 



Total 

Una. /Tot 

3/12 
30/77 
31/74 

3/20 

1/6 

3/6 

4/9 

2/14 

6/15 

9/24 
12/22 
10/22 
12/30 

3/6 
11/23 

2/32 

2/22 

2/12 



* Unit, 
25.0 
39.0 
41.9 
15.0 
12.5 
37.5 
44.4 
14.3 
53.3 
37.5 
54.5 
45.4 
40.0 
37.5 
47.8 
6.3 
9.1 
16.7 



49/116 41.5 



99/314 31.5 148/432 34.3 



Tabla 5.2 Unaarfead Tanaa for Regular and Xrragular Varb Foraa in 
Writing Saaplaa 



P 
t 
P 

e 
e 
ii 
t 
* 
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e 
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99 



n 
n 
a 
r 
k 
e 
4 



78 
68 
58 
48 
38 
28 
18 
8 




Jfejuiar 



Spoken/Written Language Groups 
□i-3 LOR&4-7 LOR Writing 

Fig. 5.1 Unaarkad Tanaa for RaguXar and Irrngular Varb Foraa 
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Several ebMrvttieni can be aade en the basis of Table 5.2 
end Figure 0.1. To begin with, wo see thot tho overall incidence 
of unmarked tenee is generally higher in opokon language than in 
written language. If tho total corpus of written language eanplea 
wore included, tho difference between tenee Marking in epoken and 
written language would ha much aora dramatic. Ae it 4a, givan 
our criteria for inclusion in the primary corpus, the frequancy 
levela of unaarklng are in line with the 4-7 LOR epoken language 
group. This par si la lias exists despite the feet that the 
all of our writers in the priasry eaeple have bean in the United 
States froa one to three yesrs. 

Differences in spoken end written language tense narking 
frequancy are probably best explained in terns of the overt 
learning that takes plsca with respect to tho English writing 
systes snd ths formality of the teak involved in writing. 
In writing, eoae of the phonological processes thst may raault in 
surf sea unaarking <cf . Chapter Three) may be overcoaa through 
rota aoaorization of foras. 2n our earlier study of writing in 
Vietnaaaaa Engl i ah (Christian, Wplfrsn, snd Hat. laid 1983), we 
notad that there waa relatively lieltod phonological tranafor in 
writtan language ea compared with ths extanaiva phonological 
tranafor that could ba found in the epoken lenguaoe. Soaa of tho 
phonological ly-darivad baaia for tonae unaarking obvioualy asy bo 
overeoae in written languaga even though apaakare continue to 
ratsin oxtanalva surf see unasrklng in spoken languaga. 

A related observation concerna the relative atrength of the 
regular/irregular conatraint on aarking found in written language 
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compared with spoken language. In apoken language, the 
constraint ia significant for all group*. and unaarHing ia always 
favored on regular ferae. The constraint ia not nearly ao atrong 
in written language, although the pattern auggaata that it ia 
maintained aa a alightly favorable effect on unaarking. 
Individual writers with adequate tokena for quantitative 
tabulation (five or aore in eaoh category) tend to favor 
unaarking on regular forae, but the pattarn ia not univeraal. Of 
tha 10 writing aaaplea with five or aore ceaee of potential tenae 
unaarking of both regular and irreguler foraa, eight favor the 
unaarking of regular foraa, ona <No. 22) favora unaarking on 
irregular foraa, and one <Ko. 30c) ahowa no real difference. In 
apoken language, we have yet to find a epeeker who favored 
unaarking with irregular foraa <ef. Chapter Four). We thua 
auggeat that the pattern we have here in tha written language ia 
indicative of the apoken lenguage, but hardly iaoaorphlc. In the 
proceaa of the aadiua ahift, the oonatraint aay be weakened 
considerably, to tha point where it should be viewed aa a 
tendency rathar than an inflexible constraint. 

Although tha regular/irregular conatraint la not aa atrong 
in written language aa it ia in apokan language, we have found 
that writera with "vestigial tenae unaarking** (i.e. caaee limited 
to less than 10 per cant of all potential cases of tense marking) 
tend to retain it on regular forma. Thua, eeveral writera in the 
aecondary corpua who have a aingle caae of tenae unaarking reveal 
it on a regular form. 
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2n our tabulation of spoken lenguage surface ferns in 
Chsptsr Four* its saw that ths particular way in which tha 
irregular psat waa f oread wss s constraint on tsnsa narking. 
Specifically , we saw that the categories supplstivs 
(predominantly fee. hut alee 9g/wgnt> internal vowel change (e.g. 
coeg/caae , CMZtfl&>* internal vowel chenge ♦ euffix (e.g. 
l**vi/ll*%, ftosp/kopt, replecive (predoeinantly have/had but ml 
itesa such as nako/mgg>> end nodal (e.g. can /could , will/wouid i 
were relevant categories affecting the patterned variability of 
past tense nerking. In Teble 3.3, we heve recorded the incident 
of pest tsnss nsrking in terns of these eaae categories, while 
Figure 5.2 eeaparea the written pattern with the overall figurei 
for the two LOR group, used ee our primary spoken language 
eample. Beceuee of the limited numbers of tokene for individual 
writers, we only include the sumaary percentages for the 
different cetegoriee. 
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Una. /Tot. 


9 


0/4 


21 


7/25 


22 


3/14 


23 


1/9 


25a 


0/2 


29b 


2/4 


26 


0/2 


•Swap 


W/tl 


26b 


1/3 


28c 


1/6 


30o 


3/7 


30b 


2/7 


30c 


3/7 


33 


--/-- 


34 


4/12 


40 


0/6 


44 


0/5 


45 


0/3 


Total 


27/122 


* UnaarHad 


22.1 



Una ./Tot. Vnn. /Tot. 



1/4 


mm mm ^ mm 


1/4 


0/7 


4/7 


14/26 


0/2 


0/3 


0/2 


~* m* f mm mm 


0/1 


— /— 


9 *mW 


--/-- 


0/5 


1/2 


0/1 


0/2 


2/7 


1/3 


4/7 


1/1 


2/6 


2/3 


1/3 


0/6 


0/2 


mm mm jf mm mm 


5/9 


mm mm / mm mm 


0/6 


0/2 


0/2 


0/1 


— / — 


0/1 


22/75 


19/59 


29.3 


32.2 



Unni ./Tot. Una. /Tot. 



1/2 




10/13 


2/fl 


3/3 


1/2 


--/ — 


1/1 

m mm 


mm mm ^ mm mm 


1/2 

• * mm 


0/1 


--/-- 




mm / — 


mm 


mm/mm 

W 


1/1 


m 


1/1 


mm/mm 


1/1 


0/1 


1/1 


mm mM ^ mm mm 


mm/mm 


4/4 


1/1 


--/-- 


1/1 


mm mm y m» mm 




1/4 


0/5 


0/2 


1/4 


mm mm ^ mm mm 


21/34 


10/24 


61.7 


41.7 



Tool* 5.3 
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Viff. 5.2 Past Tense Markln« hv ItremilAr Verb Form 
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We aee In Table 3.3 end Fig. 5.2. • pattern in the written 
language eeaplee which aatchaa tha ayataaatio relationship* of 
tha conatrainte found in apokan language. Tha figurea are, in 
fact, strikingly cloae for tha apokan language 4-7 LOR group and 
tha writing aaapla. In both mediuma of lenguege, auppletive ia 
tha varb typa with tha laaat amount of unaarking and raplaciva 
tha for a with tha aoat unaarking. Tha othar varb typaa elao ahow 
aiailar tandanciaa. in that modal a ara rankad aacond in thair 
promotion of unaarking, and internal vowal changa (including both 
aiapla vowal changa and vowal changa * suffix ainca thara ia no 
aignificant diffaranca batwaan tha two typaa) falla batwaan 
aodala and aupplativaa in ita affact on tanaa marking. Givan tha 
weakening of tha general conatraint batwaan regular and irregular 
forma, wa ara aomewhat aurpriaad that thia aubclaaaif ication of 
irragular foraa ia aa parallel aa it ia. There ia certainly 
aufficient evidence to aay that tha conatraint on irragular varb 
typaa holda up in the written language data. 

Finally, we ahould aay aoaething about tha extent to which 
the ovarall pattarn of variability ia reflective of tha 
individual wrltera. In our corpue, there ara only three writer a 
who have adequate tokena for auch consideration, givan the different 
varb aubclaaaea wa hava delimited. Writer 21 (with 77 caees of 
potential paat tanaa marking. Writer 22 (with 74 oaaaa), and 
Writer 30 (with 74 caaaa whan the three different aemplea are 
combined). Although aoma of tha typaa (vi*. modal and raplacive) 
atill have limited tokena, it ia poaaibla to get en indication 
from thaae epeakera aa to tha kind and extent of individual 
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variation. In Fig. 5.3 wa hava indicate tha distribution of 
tanaa unaarking for ragular varba and four catagoriaa of 
irragular format aupplotivoa, intornal vowaZ ohanga, raplacivas 
and aodala. For intornal vovol changa, wo hava eoabinod foraa 
narking past with intarnal voval change a Ion a <o.g. coas/caao . 
SJl0ZMa> and thoaa with a auffi* <a.g. kaoa/kaot. iaavo/io^ > 
ainca our pravioua tabulations did not indieato any significant 
diffaranca batwoon thasa typas. 




f 1 • 1 — — i 1 

a Regular kpJaciv* Medal Int.t/o«el Supplttive 



i 

Individual Mriter 
□Writer 21& Writer 220Hwttr 38 



Fig. 5.3 Tonsa Unaarking by Varb Typa for Thraa Individual Writars 
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As with apokan language, there are both eiaileritiee 
and difference* among the individual apaakare. As expected, the 
Major difference between written and opokan language for thaaa 
writer* ia tha raiationahip of regular vorb formo with tha 
difforant irreguler forwa. For aaeh of tha thraa writers, thora 
ia at leeat ona category of irregular varb typa which haa a 
highar incidoneo of unaarHing than tha regular forme, a 
raiationahip whioh ia at odda with our finding on tha 
raiationahip of regular and irregular forme in spoken language. 
The weakening of the regular/irregular constraint la elaarly 
aubetantiated for individual writer a, aa waa ouggoeted in our 
coapoaite profile, writing ia. however, auoh like apokan 
language at the 1-3 LOR atago in that thora can be individual 
variation in the ordering of irregular verb type effects. Thue, 
Writer 21 haa a reletively low incidenoe of unaarking for 
internal vowel change foraa end a Mgher incidenoe for auppletive 
foraa whereaa Writer 22 reveraea thie pattern. Aa with apokan 
language, we auat aention the poaaible role of the lexical items 
in this regard. For example, e nuaber of unmarked foraa for 
Writer 21 are contracted 1ft. foraa in atructurea auch as When fchj j 
war was over and Aahlov'a coming feflgjs or After a few year* fthjtil 
married Charles Hamilton, which might be learned aa a kind of 
"frozen form" not aubject to the expected tonae marking of other 
feJi forms (and to some extent hove forma). For Writar 22, 13 out 
of 20 costs of doesn't /didn't are unmarked for tenae. but only 
five out of IS other internal change forma are unmarked. It 
thus auggeats that there may be a atrong lexical component 
operative for aome writers, in which particular forms are 
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relatively unaffected by tenee earking whereas other, ere 
effected. We observed this to eoee extent in spoken language, 
particularly et eoee of the earlier etagea of aoquiaition <vis. # 
the 1-3 LOR group). Given the role of rote learning that that 
typically ie emphasized in the acquisition of writing skills <cf . 
Wolfram 1984) , we would, in fact, be surprised not to eee a 
atrong lexical dieeneion in the earlier etagea of the writing 
procees. We find the lexical di sens ion not only for irregular 
fores, but reguler fores ee well. Thus, Writer 21 hea four of 
five caae of ifive. unmarked, but only six of X5 cesee of other 
regular forea unearked. We would expect that the eediun 
difference would etieulate e stronger lexical coaponent in 
writing than in speech, end that ia what our prelieinary 
observationa indicate. 

In eummary, our data suggest that one of the major 
constraints on spoken language tenee unearking, that of regular 
vereus irreguler fores, eay be weakened conaiderebly in written 
language. We hypothesize that this is due to the role of rote 
learning in acquiring writing that takes speakers beyond their 
phonological spoken language capabilities in producing such 
fores. <No doubt this is sided by the considerable attention eost 
ESL teachers give to "the zJtA." fores.) With respect to the 
different types of irregular fores, constraints similar to apoken 
language appear to be operative for written language, with 
perhaps sore individual devietion from the composite group 
profile. We also suggest that the role of the lexical item as 
opposed to etructural type ie heightened, due to nature of the 
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aediua (with its inetMMd focus on language form) and the way in 
which it is typically taught and laarnad (viss. tha strong rola of 
rota learning) . 

TOPSO Sequencing and Hiahar Order Conatrainta 

In tha previous section, wa exaained only tha constraints 
on tanaa earking ralatad to eurface for a. wa auat now extend 
thia analyaia to conaidar units bayond tha surface fora of tha 
varb, just aa wa did for spoken languaga. Although our 
invastigation of apokan languaga showad higher ordar cenatraints 
to be relatively insignificant, we oar not siaply aesuaa apriori 
that thia finding eovara written languaga as well. There ere too 
aany differences between the lenguage regietera to sake such an 
assusption. We have elready aeon that there ere both aiailerities 
and differences in the eurface conatrainta when we oospore apokan 
and written language. 

Jn the exaaination of higher level conatrainta for writing, 
we naturally want to consider aoae of tha ease ccnetrainta that 
we investigated for epoken lsnguage. One of the aajor 
conatrainta exaained for epoken language was that of narrative 
foregrounding ("any clauae that puehea tha event line forward*') 
and backgrounding ("clauses which eet tha scene, sake 
digressions, change tha noraal sequence of events, or give 
evaluative remarks"). Thia diatinction in narratives follows the 
atudy of Xuapf < 1984: 141) which auggeata that foraground action 
is expressed with unaarking and background action with "aany 
aarked foras". To inveetigate thia hypothesis for writing, wa 
have broken down tha illustrative passage given earlier (Writer 
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21) in tsrms of foregrounding and backgrounding* Along with a 



eubcetegorization on the basis of tho major surface forme 
delimited ee relevant in tho previous section. In the running 
tabulation* tha first column dsnotss foregrounding <F) snd 
backgrounding <B>* ths sscond colusn paat tonss narking <l> or 
unmarking <0>, snd ths third column surfscs form <R*roguler* 
S«supplstivs, l-intsrnal change, H«replacive* typically have , and 
ff«»odal> . Following ths test is s sunnsry of ths incidence of 

a 

unsarking for ths various vsrb typss in tsrss of forsground and 
background • 

Gone with ths Wind 

"Gone with ths Wind" is sn exciting lovs 
story # •fcasjm**£t& »V Margerst Hltehell. This 
story •fcSi^fetgy.B on s bright April afternoon of 
1861, in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The sain character in thia story was Scarlett 
O'Hara. she HAft. onm of ths Coast Aristocrat of 
French descent. Her father was. Gsrsld O'Hara. ths 
ownsr of Tars. Tara As s plantation which bg§ a 
length of sors than 200 si lea. And the isportent 
character a in thia story srs Hslly Hamilton. 
Charlsa Hamilton. Rhett. Ellen O'Hara. Ashlsy 
Wilkes and much such mors. 

Scarlet O'Hara warn a beautiful* charmy girl. 
But shs Wjgj, also an unfortunats girl. Thia story 
*&§8_S£i&£tQ sbout hsr during ths civil war bstwssn 
Souther n»r» and ths Ysnkees. Scarlett » waa fsllsn 
in lovs with Ashlsy Wilkss* but hs going to 
•married his cousin which it Mslly Hamilton. 
Scaristt fesjEflaa sissrabls from thst ties. After s 
fsw ysars* •ahe's^saSCitd 

Charlsa Hamilton* and feSBfi this «iU msks hsr forget 
about Aahlsy Wilkss. Aftsr two sonths of living with 
Charlsa. aha &&& a baby, and Char las ad. in the war* 
by pneumonia. But anyway she's, still lovsd Ashley in 
aecreta and noone £OjU4 underatand. During this war 
time, all ladiea lived very lonely. Kelly (Char lea's 
sister) always a£ay. with Scarlett and S2*tQZ% her. 
Kelly gft£ a very nice little girl. She hjut a 
ahaped-face with black ayea* pointed of chin and squars 
of Daw. She loved Scarlett ao much. But cauae of love 
Scarlett alwaya w£sb that Kelly would dead so she 
Could have Aahley, end Hal ley «haa nsvsr known thst. 
Ysar after year, cauae of money* mlaerable. 
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| Although there are not very many potential caeea of foreground 

| verb* compared with background, it seems fairly obvious that 
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love. Scarlett tXOSL been reearried. The man was 
Rhett. who ahe w£& not only didn't want to -serried 
Rhett. but elwaye rcaeaborad Aeley. She * S vo hie 
very such. But he would never enewer her. 

When the wer w£& ovsr. and Ashley i§ coming 
back. Helly «|) 9S been aiscarriege end dead. And 
now everyone usi eieereble. Before Scerlett wj.e.h. 
that Kelly wow^a) die so ahe ssq have Aehley, now 
Ashley wat cosing beck end Nelly weft dead* but she 

fliaHllfc wsnt his sny sors. Everything waa reveal „ 
and Rhett kjjeji everything, now i» the ties he 
JISdara.ta.n.3 about his wife. At leet he decided to 
go back to his own place of birth, and forget 
everything. Me &SX to find his own new life, end 
people whoa he^§ never known before. He would 
enjoy hunting, end fishing in the rest of his life. 
This frappanyd aake Scarlett fj^x. orazy . 

At laet Scerlett £§U no guilty? shs *&©iighjfc, 
the only sen he Jove, gajt Rhett. But now 
*S too lete for her to eay that, when 
she already lest Rhett. the sen who l^ova, her so 
such, end she bSft never enewer his by the nice 
words. She 1)81 always run slong with the sen who 
never Jovf her. 

After reading the story. X thought *t ttftft. so 
sad . but X iXhaA it. Xt hMlaaA. se learn a lot of 
new worde. which X feaven,^ known before. Xt helped 
ee to prectice in reading. Thia tha sost 
intereeting story X've sver read. Xt took ee a 
long tiae to sit there end read. Sosstises X 
lenoht end aosetisea cried . 

FOREGROUND BACKGROUND 

Vnw/79% Vn»/Tgt 

Regular 1/1 9/19 

Suppletive 1/3 6/22 

Internal 0/2 1/9 

Replacive 2/4 8/9 

Nodal -- 2/8 

Total 4/10 40.0.* 28/87 38.8* 

Table 5.4 Incidence of Tense Narking by Foreground and Background 
Writer 21. 
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there ia no significant constraint on unaerking baaed on this 
distinction. A aiailar tabulation for Writar 22, aa raportad in 
tha Table 5.5, indicataa a aiailar distribution of tanaa narking 



FOREGROUND BACKGROUND 

Una/Tot Una/Tot 

Regular 3/6 3/14 

Suppletive — 3/14 

Zntarnal 2/8 16/27 

Raplaciva l/l 2/2 

Modal 1/1 

Total 6/15 40.0a 25/59 42.4* 

Tabla 5.5. Zncidanca of Tanaa Harking by Foreground and Background: 
Writar 22 

Aa with Writar 21, Writar 22 baa aany aoro inatancea of 
backgrounding than f oragrounding (perhepa a function of tha 
written aediua to aoaa extent) but thara aaaa to ba adequate 
nuabara to reject tha hypothaaia that tanaa narking in writ tan 
languaga ia conatralnad by thia diaanaion of narrativa diacouraa 
organization. Wa hava alraady aaan that Xuapf 'a hypothaaia had to 
ba rejected for apokan languaga whan tha intaractiva affact of 
tha aurfaca forma waa conaidarad. Wa coae to tha aaaa conclusion 
with raapact v\o tha writtan aediua. 

Anothar hypothaaia that haa to ba conaidarad in taraa of 
writtan languaga concarna apiaodic boundarias in tha narrativa. 
following Godfray (1980) and Wolfaon (1963). In Figura 5.4. we 
hav© plottad tha tanaa narking pattarna for Writar 21 in terms of 
tanaa aaquancing and apiaodaa within the diacouraa. In tha 
definition of episodes here, both boundariae within the narrative 
itaelf (ia. different episodes in the atory of Gone with %ha Ujnri> 
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and the Matrix discourse Ci.e the writtr'i description of tha 
sat ting and subjective eomaanta about tha atory) that surrounds 
tha narrative ara deliaited without distinction in taras of 
apisods type, avan though a different analyaia night diatinguiah 
betwaen tha the aupr a -discourse and aabaddad narrative. 
Different epiaodes are narked by letters and the boundaries ere 
indicated by broken linee. 
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S WAS 

R would 

5 was 

S wss 

Z didn't 

5 mm «H»1«? fi 9k mm mmmm m 
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H 
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H hsvsn't 



Fig. 5.4. Tense Sequsncing Within Diffsrsnt Epieodes: Writer 21 

For ths aoat part, tsnss shifting in ths above discourse 
doaa not appsar to bs cloaely corrslstsd with splsodic 
boundarlsa. Inatead, ths predominant factor ssaas to bs the 
surface fora. Thsra is, however, one caae in which the tense 
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shifting pattern aay ahow a corralation with apiaoda structure, 
naaely, tha pattern in tha final paragraph Cfi) end tha 
penultiaate paragraph <U> of tha story. Tha penultiaate 
paragraph givoa tha final detaila of tha narrative, wberaaa the 
final paragrah givaa tha writer 'a raaetion to tha book, a claar 
breek betwaon tha aupra -discourse and tha aabaddad narrativa. In 
tha penultiaate paragraph* thrao regular foraa Call of which ara 
tha varb love.) a euppletive for a, and two inatancaa of hava «ra 
unaarkod for tonaa , wharoaa in tha final paragraph 
fivo regular foraa and two aupplativoa ara aarkad for tonaa. Tha 
only inatanea of havj>. in tha final paragraph is, however, 
unaarkod. Ths ahifting of regular for as, slong with tho variable 
ahift of euppletives, nay qualify mm a ganuina caae of tanaa 
sequencing related to episode structurs, although even here wa 
suat be cautioua, sines only ona vsrb fora ie Involved in 
unaarking in the penultiaate paragraph, and it ia diffarant froa tha 
regular foraa in tha final paragraph. Wa cannot rule out a 
aiapla lexical conatralnt related to the regular fora love 
vla-a-via othsr rsgular foraa in this casa. Monetheleee, this 
any be a caae which ia conatrainad by a shift within tha 
diacouraa atructurs itsslf . 

Another repraaantativa casa of tanaa aequencing and epieode 
atructuro ia Writer 22' a narrativa raport of Gona with th« u^ - 
Wa hava displayed thia sequencing pattarn in Fig. 5.5. 

S was £ ' ~ 

S wara 

H haa 

S wara 
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R married 

R live 

I— lffi 

X 2 doen't 

X left 

l—B9% 

X gavo £ 

J don't 

S._Ai 

K H ho* 

S was 

2 bend 

R kieeed 

R nan* 

8~-dAl* 

L 2 don't 

S.-sss 

8 S or* 

Fig • 5.5. Tons* Dorking within Different Eplaodea: writer 22 



As with Writor 21, it is difficult to ostsblish for 
Writor 22 tho shifting of tonsos rolstod strictly to opisodo 
bounder ios within tho narrstivo. Thoro are, however, o couplo of 
instsncos in which thoro soy bo o pattern of syetemetic tonss 
serialization. For example, in opiaodo g, all casaa of 
ditf/tiltip't marked for past whoroaa in opisodo F. f ivo of six 
inatanooa of this fora aro unmarked. Similarly, in episode £ all 
thrae cases of regulsr forma are unmarked, while in opisodo Q the 
two em* as of regular forms are markad . Also, throe of four cases 
of internal change forma ara unmarked in £ whoroaa sevan of aight 
caaaa ara markad in £• This suggests that all the variability in 
unmarking cannot ba simply sttributed to surf see form typos. 
Soma serialization may occur, in which unmarking or marking 
prevaila ovar a aequonce of forma within the narrative. Thus, 
tha narrative begins with a atring of aevan forms, six of which 
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■• rk#d *°* P««* tenae. The one fora in thia string that ia 
unaerked is famxA. which is epperently quit* reaietent ta aerking 
regardleae of the tanaa of eurrounding varba in a aeries. Than 
tha narrative ahifta, in tha aiddla of apiaoda fi, to a atring of 
nina consecutive eaaaa of un»arking. Tha discouraa again ahifta 
back to aarking, aa 22 of tha next 25 verb foraa ara aarkad for 
tanaa. In apiaoda £, unaarking bacoaaa pradoainant onea again, 
aa aight of tha oaxt 12 foraa <apiaodaa £ and Q) ara unaarkad. 
However, all aight of thaaa foraa lnvolva intarnal vowel changes, 
and fiva of thaaa ara tha ona fera do/don't. Ovarall figures for 
09 'don't *or Writer 22 show that it ia quite auaaptibla to 
unaarking, aa 13 of 20 caaaa of thia fora throughout tha whol* 
narrativa ara unaarkad. 

What ara we to concluda froa thia exsaination of tanaa 
eequencing, epleodea, and aurfaoa foraa? Unfortunately, tha 
avidanea doas not auggast a aiapla answer. Obviously, surf oca 
fora, including tha typa of Irregular and lexical choice to aoae 
extent, reaaina a aajor conatraint. However, beyond this 
recognition, thare appeara to be eoae indication of pattarnad 
aequencing within the highar level diacour aa. Even when tha 
aurface foras ara factored out, thare ia a cluataring of aarkad 
or unaarkad foraa which is apparently not randoa. Surface forms 
baing equal, there aay be aerlelized ahifta of aarking and 
unaarking within tha diacouraa. Such aerialization does not 
correlate neatly with episode boundaries, but there aay be 
occasions where tanaa ahifting end sequencing is sensitive to 
higher level considerations, including the episode. Although 
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•o»« of the eerializetion pattern* mm constrained by episodes, 
others do not* «o that wa cannot conclude that tha shift* are 
simply a function of epieodee. Whet precisely deters ine* the 
ehift cannot he unequivicaliy determined, but the reasonable 
cendidetea include episode boundaries, surface fore "triggers" 
Ci.e. forse thet heve s high likelihood of uneerking apart fros 
higher order considerstions) , preceding tense ssrking <i.e if s 
preceding fore is unmarked, there ie e greater likelihood that 
the next one will be unsarked as well, or vice versa) , and 
"discourse fetigue" Ci.e. feres thet eppear in the non-initial 
stages of the discourse es opposed to earlier stegee where 
attention eight be eore directly focused on tense Marking) . There 
ie lisited evidence to suggest thet ell of these veriebles nay 
sake a contribution. While these various feetors say eontributs 
in eose wey to the ehifting pettern, we etill aeinteln that the 
eurfece fora resaina a major variable end that other variables 
probsbly ere intervening rether then prisary factor a. 
HYPOr-Tonse Harking 

Given the forsality of the writing aedius end the 
significant acquieitional hurdle iapoeed by the tenee aarking 
system of English, it is not surprising that the writing passages 
of eose writers reveal a tendency to use "hyper -f ores". Tha term 
hyper -for* is used here to refer to any Englieh itee in which 
tense marking extends beyond the limite of the standard English 
rule, and covers esses of clsssical "hyper correct ion" iwith both 
a social and linguistic dimension, cf . DeCamp ig72> and strictly 
linguistic cases of rule generalization or reguleriatetion that 
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eay occur es • by-product of tho language acquisition process. 
In tho written language corpus, thoro or* seversl different types 
of hyper ~ f or *s, sose of which notch those found in spoken 
languors and soae of which diStmr* 
Pleonastic T«ni a BfltilUlfl 

One of the »a 3 or types of written language hyper-forsa 
which Matches spoken language is pleonastic tense parking. In 
English, tense within the verb phrsse is placed on the verb only 
if en cuxillsry is not present. If en auxiliary is present, then 
the tense is pieced on the first auxiliary within the verb 
phrese. Thus, s sentence such mm She llkad m£ha*l »erks tense 
on the verb becousC there is no surface auxiliary, but a sentence 

SUCh didn't , UK* fChQOl Or Shs had feg jSJQ lonkine j or w 

gfl«Hg£ Pisces the tense parking only on the first auxiliary in 
the verb phrase. A generalization of this rule sarks the tense 
on both tho verb end tho suxilisry. This goner si i sot ion is 
spparently found es a characteristic stsge of tense narking 
acquisition in English regardless of Isngusge beckground (Burt 
and Kiparsky 1972s29-30f Wolfraa 1974U60-162) . We thus have 
cases of such sarking found in both the written and spoken 
language saaplea of our subjects. Exsaples of such narking are 
reprasentod in the following; 



(1> a. ...When she knew that Ashley did aarriad to Kelanie, 
ahe was Miserable, becauaa Aahlay did not aarriod har, but 
aarried sosebody that short ... (Writer 22:p,2) 

b. ...aha doan't CsicJ cars about Aahlay did not parried 
her or not ... (Writer 22;p.3) 
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As with spoken language, it appeare that the forn noat 
likely to take pleonaatic tons* narking is tho auxiliary 

although any auxiliary apparently nay qualify for 
this procaso. 

Anothar typa of pleonastic tense narking involves tha 

addition of a regular paat tanaa auffix to an iten which narks 

its past tansa in an irragular fornation. 

<2> ...2 crfPt+d along to tha vacant land to saa tha 
beaketball • # , (Wrltar 23:p.l) 

This typa of "regulerisation** ia actually a norphological 
procoss rsthar than a syntsctic one, hut ona that can also ba 
axpactad in both writ tan and spoksn lsngusga. In spoksn lenguage, 
it is sonatinas possible to gat plaonaatic tansa nsrking of this 
typa with cartsin ragular forns (e.g. /layktld/ 'likeded'j 
ZlUktXd/ 'lookeded'j /stsrtldld/ 'star tad') as wall <wolfron 
1974:l34ff>, but wo do not hava any auch easas in writ tan 
language. This is probably rslstad to ths difference in spelling 
forn versus spoken language , where the aorphophonenic spelling of 
all regular phonological past tense forns as ^eji ni litotes 
against a reduplicatad epelling (e.g. «UisedjBi, ' looked ad ). i ft 
spoken language, sons cssss sre obviously niaanalyzed mm ending 
in lexical /t/ or /d/ (i.a./lUkt/ or /laykt/ is considered tha 
lexical entry to which the paat tense suffix is added), in which 
casa tha /Id/ is addad in accordanca with tha regular English 
rule. 

Tenae Extmtlon 

Not all verb phrases in English carry tense narking of sons 
typa. Conplenent clauses, which ara raised into the natrix 
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aentence aa • type of "infinitive", ere not narked for ton**, eo 
that the v«b Sfl in • »tnttnct ouch em She yanfd « or tMll 
in gno hoard hie tell the nyrv are not narked for tenae. Aa a 
typo of rule generalization, however, aueh tenaeleaa forae may be 
narked for tenao by language learner a. Thie tenae narking 
pattern ia documented in the following esses: 

1** Veaterday, Merainder called »e end aha wanted to aaid 
Hello" to you end wish you good health. (Writer 23! p.l> 

b. ...beside ahe wanted ffelanie %2^&iM& •© that aha can 
get aarried with Aahley (Writer 22$ p. 2) 

c. ...when Scarlett heard the twin brother to^d her that 
Aahley aarried to Helanie ahe doeen't believed it... (Writer 
22s p. 2) 



Although thia kind of tenae extenaion eppeara to be aore 
coaaon in written language than epoken language, it can be 
docuaented in both language registers. Furthermore, thia kind of 
rule generalisation ia hardly unique to Vietnaaeae Engliah 
speaker a j in fact it can be docuaented eaong L2 Engliah language 
learner* regardleaa of language background (Burt and Kiparaky 
1972) and aaong epeekere of non-nainatreea varietiea of Engliah 
aa well (Wolfraa 1969). 

Auxiliary Hyper -Foraa 

One of the hyper patterna which we have not docuaented 
extensively in our spoken language corpua involvea the uae of 
hyper auxiliary foras. The aajor aanifeatationa of thia 
hyper-pattern include the uae of one euxiliary in lieu of another 
<4> and the inaertion of an auxiliary fora when one ia not 
requirad by the rulea of atandard Engliah verb phrase foraation <5>. 
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(4) a. "Gone with the Wind- i* an exciting love story , has 
ttTJLlfcaa by Margaret Hitch**!. (Writer 21s p.l) 

w T 5* »tory hja written about har during tha civil war 

between Southarnara and tha Yankaaa. (Writer 21 S p.l) 

«w C \ A *, tm * that £iv * »*"«*•«• *»• »«w a boy playing cord, 
sna asked: CsicJ 

-Eft you done your claaework? 
-Yea, X dona. 

-Let aa aaa. (Writer 23$ p.l) 

(5) a. Living in tha reeducation ca»p in Vietnam ia 
terrible. X hod lived, there for five yeora. (Writer 45: p.l> 

b. Scarlett yog tftUMD in love with Aahley Wilkes, but 

7*. 9 2f" 9 to ■■ r **** him which ia Helly Hamilton 

(Writer 21: p.l) 

c. After a few year a, she's married Charlaa Hamilton, 
and hope her forget about Aahley Wilkea (Writer 21: p.l) 



Although aoma of tha examples given in (4) and (5) may be 
open to different interpreted one in aoma inatancaa, we find 
r eee of da for a form of fee., ha^A for a form of fee. end fe& for 
llflve.. Our examplea of inserted auxiliaries Involve forma of fee. 
end tiflve.. Xntereatingly, we heve not found caaea of 
hyper -auxiliary forma involving tha modala. 

The auxiliary ewitching end insertion we have found in our 
data aaem to indicete e genuine case of hyper cor recti on, where 
the inherent difficulties in uaing the various forms of the 
Englieh auxiliary and the formal taak of writing combine to 
produce somewhat erratic choices of the auxiliary. Zn learning 
English tense and aspect, the use of the auxiliary is certainly 
among the most difficult structures to acquire, requiring an 
understanding of temporal sequencing, aepect, and discourse 
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rulee. Writere » ay be aware of the inherent difficulty involved 
in Postering the etructure and overceapensate by placing an 
inappropriate or unneeded auxiliary whan confronted with a task 
aa foraal aa writing. In epoken language* we have not 
encountered nearly aa auch auxiliary hyper -foreat ion as we have 
in written language, hut apparently there ere auch cases in the 
spoken language of soae L2 learners of English (cf . Burt and 
Xi par sky 1972:30-35). 

Pi course Hvcar-f cvr»» 

Finally, we should aention s pattern of hyper-tense aarking 
which sees nost appropriately described in teres of the overall 
discourse etructure. In these instances, we heve s discourse 
setting which does not involve peat tenae. The discourse aay 
involve a current or future event vis-a-vie past event, or even 
an expository discourss of soae type. For exasple, consider the 
following written response on the these on future aspirations. 

(6> When I grow up, I wanted to be a dentist or 
international studies. Today aany peoples cape, to ay roos, 
soss people padded to clesn their tooths, sose needs to take 
the tootha out, aoae needed braces in their teeths. The 
children ell cry when they heve to tske their teeths out, 
all thia work took aa 7 houra. 

Maybe I wantad to be s internstlonel studies to go 
around the world I love to go sround the world is fun to sa. 
I can go anywhere I wanted to go. I have to interviewer 
Ceic3 peoples fro* othsr country. (Writer 33: p. 2) 

In a similar essay about a future event. Writer 34 eterts a 
P conjecture as to the nsture of World War III with a setting of 

| tho » tor y in th « P«»* tsnse (One day there wajfc a big world war 

III. In the world. In July-4-1999 £aic3 ) . Another writer <45), 
| in an expel tory essay on why people eaalgrate, lapse© into a 
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peat tintt fraae in eetting up parallel generic explenetiona, as 

in <?). 

<7) First of ell, etudente all over the world have a dreea 
when thoy grow up and novo on education.,. 

The econosicel conditions ere eleo attractive for 
people Iron another country. 

Finally, people bid. to leave their father lend because 
of political reaeona... 

It ia clear thet people eove to e new country have coaeon 
reeaona... (Writar 45s p. 1-3) 

Inatancea of peat tenae narking auch as those le <6> end 
<7> are egeln beet viewed es products of the special concern thet 
writers say have about tenee aarking. Unsure of which diacoursea 
require tenae aarking, writers aay thua hypercorrect to aark past 
tense on non-peat tiae or generic, expoeitory diacouraea. In 
thia case, however, the atiaulua does not derive froa the 
peculiarities of structures within the sentence, but e higher 
level of structuring. The foraality of the writing situation is 
no doubt an iapetua to- the kind of overcompensation that causes 
some writera to lapee into auch eaeea, but we heve found cases of 
this kind in our spoken lenguage ssaple ss well. In spoken 
lsnguage, we found a strong lexical conponent <cf . Chspter Three) 
operative in this kind of hyper -foreat ion, but the lexical 
conatraint, although apparent, doee not appear quite ao atrong in 
written lenguage. 

Our brief diaouasion of hyper-foraa in written language 
tense fores shows severel kinds of forns that need to be 
distinguished. Soee appear to derive eolely fro* the nature of 
language learning end the kinds of speaker /writer hypothesss 
involving rule general ization or regular ization with regards to 
tense narking in English. Others eeee to be derived fro* the 
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peculiar Attention focused on language in aore foraal usagea auch 
ea writing. The latter are leaa likely to match the leea formal 
aample of epoken language that typify our oral language eaaplo 
than the foraer. We have alao seen that hyper-forme Involve 
eeveral different levela of language* including morphological 
formation, syntactic patterning* end larger diacouraa level 
conaiderationa. A realistic eaaeaament of the hyper~f.»raa must 
neceaaarily take into account a wide range of linguistic levals 
end eocio-paychological hypotheaea available to a writer 
etteapting to maater Engliah tenae marking. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



CONCLUSION 

In the preceding cheptera we have explored the variable 
nature of tenae narking in interlanguage by examining the 
patterne of tanaa narking exhibited by nativa Viatnanaaa 
apaakara laarning Engiiah aa a aacond language. Our major 
focua haa baan upon tha kinde of linguiatic variablaa that 
influanca tha ayataaatic variability of tha tanaa narking, in 
particular, tha role of aurfaea level phonologioal and 
morphological constraint* vis-a-vis tha highar lavol 
conatrainta of diaoouraa organization. Tha ayataaatic 
variability of tanaa narking haa baan invostigatad in both 
apokon and written languaga, and aona provocativa aiailaritiaa 
and dif farancaa hava baan uncovarad. 

A secondary consideration of our study haa baan the 
rola of aoelal variablaa auch aa langth of raaidancy (primarily 
an a rough approximation of stages of scguisition) , ago, and 
gender. Slnca we hava found vary littla naw or dlffarant from 
traditional atudias of theaa aocial variablaa in L2 
acquisition, we shall not summarize our findinga hare. 
Instead, we shall focus on our findings concerning the 
linguistic verlebles, since some of our conclusions fly in the 
face of current trends and emphases in L2 studies. 
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SsiZiMSM Constrslnt* 

Perhepe the Major conclusion of this study is that 
surfscs constraints arc primary offsets on ths systsnatie 
variability of tsnso narking in interlenguage systsss. By 
surf sea fors hsrs we sssn phonologies! shsps and environment, 
regular and irrsgulsr sorphological formation, typa of 
irragular verb formation, and lexicel choice, In spoken 
language, we have found that there is s significsnt constraint 
based on ths dif fsrsntistion of regular end irrsgular forms, 
with irregular forsa favoring paat tenaa marking over regular 
ones. We hypothesised that thia ia due, in part, to the role 
of rota memorization vis-s~via cognitivs patterning aa these 
notions ere manifestsd in irreguler end regular linguistic 
formation, and, in part, dus to ths susceptibility of 
particular phononologlcal ahapea in regular forma to certain 
phonological proceaaes (e.g. consonant cluster rsduction, final 
consonant dsletion, etc.). We presums thst ths formsr 
explanation is a universal one and the latter one epecific to 
the English morphological procsss of past tense suf fixation. 
There ia ample evidence from other atudies (e.g. Brown 1973* 
Krashen 1982 ) to suggsst that language ecquisition typically 
proceeds from ths initial acquisition of e subsst of irregular 
forma as rots itsms to ths ecquisition of rsguler patterns. 
Along the way, there is en infusion of lexicel selectivity that 
follows soms genertl psycholinguistic prlnciplss (s.g. 
frequently occurring forms ere more likely to be selected than 
infrequent ones), but is slso subjsct to individusl choice to 
some extent. 
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Within the irregular foraa, th.ro are constraint* on 
variability baaed on the way tha irregular vara for a ia 
conetructed. We thua found that auppletive foraa typically 
reveal a higher ineidanca of tanaa narking than foraa 
constructing thair paat tanaa through intarnal vowel change, 
which, in turn, hava a highar likelihood of tanaa aarking than 
foraa constructing thair paat tanaa through a finml raplaciva 
conaonant. Wa obaarvad that tha pattarnad variability aaaaa to 
follow a principle of saUsncy. not unlika tha principle of 
perceptual aallancy found in othar language acquisition studies 
in that the acre phonological ly obtrusive tha fora la. the 
higher the likelihood of graanatical aarking. Again, wa 
eoutioualy hypothesize that the aallancy principle ia a 
univeraal one (perhaps aore of a perceptual paychollngulatic 
than cognitive linguistic principle), but tha way .'n which it 
applies to Engl 1 ah tense aorphologlzetlon ia quite 
language -specif ic. 

Our findings with reapact to the role of aurfaca 
phenoaena are not particularly atartling, and sees conaonant 
with aore genaral observations concarning tha dynaaica of L2 
acquisition. In fact, tha aoat surprising aspact of our 
invastigation ia not tha research findings theaselves, but the 
fact that the tradition of research on L2 English language 
acquiaition has either ignored or downplayed tha role of auch 
transparent and apparently natural factors. 
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Higher Uvtl Con«traAnt> 

Although the turfact conatrainta on tinu marking aeem 
quit* obvious and trenapsrsnt, wo ara soaewhat aurpriaad that 
thoao consideration, hava boon virtually ignored in racant 
studios of tanas marking in L2 acquisition. Perhaps s an 3 or 
roaaon for this lsck of sttontlon osn bs attributed lndiroctly 
to ths currant saphaaia on highar lovsl constraints on tsnso 
aarking in intsrlsnguaga <a.g. Godfrey 1980; Wo If son 1982j 
Kuapf 19845, By higher lovsl hero, we aean considsrations 
relating to dlacourss organization, including ths intsrnsl 
structure of the discourss and the diacourse topic or ganra. 
The atudies cited above all aaintain that auch conaidarations 
are primary conatrainta in interlanguaga tanaa aarking 
variability, and that other factora are, at beat, aecondary. 
Our empirical investigation, including the replication of 
studiss on the diacourae paramatera of foreground and 
background, aplaodic structure within the discourse, and tanaa 
aequencing continuity, aimply haa not aupportad claims that 
theaa factors are consistent and primary variables in 
accounting for tanaa aarking patterna in interlanguaga. Our 
position is not intended to discount the potential of highar 
order conaideretiona, but to put theaa factora in proper 
parspactive within a aodal of interlanguaga organisation. 
Without factoring out the affect of surface-level conatrainta, 
any claim concerning the primacy of diacourae conatrainta on 
tenae marking remaina highly auapact. 
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gpffkan and Writtan Lingutqa XMLS* Marking 

On* of tha major dimanaiona of our study was tha 
comparison of tans* narking pattarna in apokan and writtan 
languaga. Our concarn waa how parallal tha rag i a tar a ara in 
taraa of thair pattarna of tanaa narking variation. Tha 
aapirical ovidanca support.* tha conclusion that tha two 
languaga ragiatara ara NOT isomorphic. Zn aoaa waya tha 
constraint* on variability ara paral lal but in othar way* thay 
can ba quita divargant. For axaapla, wa found that tha major 
diatinctiona in taraa of irragular varb forma (a.g. aupplative 
varaua intarnal vowal chonga) wara parallal in both apokan and 
writtan languaga, but that tha distinction batwaan ragular and 
irragular forma was not naarly aa claar-cut in writtan languaga 
a* it waa in apokan languaga. Wa axplainad thia diffaranca on 
tha baaia of diffarant atratagiaa uaad in laarning apokan and 
writtan languaga forma. For axampla, in writtan languaga it is 
possibla to attach a alngl* fora, to form paat tanaa on 

ragular varbs. In apokan languaga. tha ragular form, in it* 
various product! va phonological manifaatationa, ia typically 
acquirad aa a cognitiva pattarn. Furtharmora, thara ia 
avidanca that tha rota laarning of noma aapacta of tha English 
spnlling ayatam apparantly can compansata for tha ganaralisad 
application of phonological tranaf ar. 

Tha important concluaion from our obaarvationa ia that w© 
can axpact both aimilaritias and diff*r*ncaa in tha ayatamatic 
constraint* on variability in writtan and apokan languaga. Wo 
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are now et e point where wo nood to explicate aome principles 
that eon adequately axplein too basis of thooo similarities and 
dlfferencea rather than aiaply obeerva thorn* 

Our data alao indie. tad that writtan language was 
aoaawhat aoro ouacaptiblo to higher ordar eonatralnta on tonao 
narking than apokon language, once tha surface oonetrointa aro 
factored out. Thia conclusion, however, ia baaed on aoaawhat 
liaitad data- and nooda to ho substantiated further aa an 
empirically justifiable claim. Aaauaing that further 
investigation supports this observation, we will nood to offer 
a reaaonable explanation as to why tha written language aediua 
would be aoro ouacaptiblo to higher order eonatralnta than the 
apokon language aediua. At thia point, however* ouch 
apeculation ia aoaawhat praaatura. 

HVDQr-Fflr»£ 

Both apoken and written inter language exhibit hyper -tenae 
marking, in which a rula for tenaa marking ia extended beyond 
the target languaga bounder iea of the rule. Pleonastic tonse 
marking involves tha marking of tense in a pro-verbal auxiliary 
aa well aa tha verb <e.g. She didn't e»d- a special kind 

of morphological pleonaam involves the eddition of the regular 
auffix to a form marked irregularly <e.g. fer_efct4, Granted ), or 
even Isolated caaea of "double regularization" (e.g. /layktld/ 
'likeded'j /lUktld/ 'lookeded'). Another kind of hyper-form 
involvea tha extension of tenaa marking on a clausal level, 
typically applying to complement clauaaa auch aa She wanted to 
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WOP* \<f A»eUff« or ThQV hoard tha twin brother fcald hor »h«* 
AtMey ftaJEXlaA * This hyper -form, along with pleonaetic tenae 
aarking, involve* a aimple type of rule generalisation, end 
both ore found to acme extent in spoken and writ ton language. 

Two other typos of hyper -form* oro found sore 
cherecteratically in wrltton than in apoken languago. Ona typa 
involves tha epecielixsd oxtanaion of auxiliary ferns, in which 
an auxiliary for a nay ha lnaartad <a.g. nftsr tw Q K a ,„>. ff „ ft 
hfflf ¥911% to %h& store) or ono auxiliary for a aubatitutod for 
anothor <e.g. The story has written about ^H a Civil u«r >. Tha 
aaoond typo involvaa "di scour ss hyper-forms"— instances in 
which a non-psst di scour is plsead in a paat tenaa contsxt. 
Wo hypothesized that thaaa caaaa ora aora in lina with tha 
elaasical definition of hyparcorroction (DaCaap 1972) in that 
they nacoaaarily involve both a social and linguiatic 
diaanaion. We do not cl<si« that thay are unique to written 
language pox 1ft, but probably a function of the fact that the 
written language eaaplea in our eorpua are of a sore formal 
natura (typically classroom assignments} than the apoken 
languaga aamples (typically informal converaational dyads). 

Tha kinds of hyper -forma we uncovered hare aeem to be 
quite in line with thoaa typically found in intarlanguage tense 
marking <cf. Burt and Kiparsky 1972), presumably because they 
derive from general principlea of language acquiaition in ita 
aocial context. 
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■ Ton** Harking and Second Language Pedagogy 

Finally, we ahould aay eomething about language pedagogy 
| and tha dynamica of tanaa marking in inter lenguege. Xn tome 

reapecta, our finding* ravaal pattern* that ara eonaonant with 

■ tha way in which varb forma typically have been approached in 
m the context of the ESI* classroom. Xrragular foraa are taught 

aa lexical iteaa # along with the teaching of regular pattern* • 

■ Soae of thia inatruetionol lexical aelectivity aay, in fact, be 

reflected in the individual difference* found acroaa subjects 

| with reapect to particular irregular foraa. Are tha patterna 

_ we have found here then aiaply a direct reflection of how tanaa 

earning in Engliah haa been taught to various subjects in the 
I aaaple? 

Although we do not have extenaive prof ilea on the 
| exposure of our subjects to formal instruction in Engliah, the 

majority of them have had at leaet limited formal training xn 
m Engliah. Notwithstanding aoae influence on the learning of 

M particular forma, wa maintain that tho nni /rreM y aome of 

the patterna la reflective of L2 aequiaition regardlaaa of 

■ formal inatruction in Engliah, For example, the priority of 
the irregular over regular paat tanae foraa in the earlier 

| atagea of aequiaition ia eonaonant with natural language 

_ aequiaition rather than with the way formal L2 inatruction 

take* place, where regular form* are typically taught prior to 

■ the irregular form*. Furthermore, the application of the 
aallency principle la not neceaaarily eonaonant with the 

| aequencing of foraal inatruction. If formal inatruction in 

_ Engliah were a primary variable we would expect more diversity 
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in the patterning of tenee narking than we have obaerved hare, 
given the fact that the eubjecta repreaent a wide range of 
expoeure to formal instruction in English. Instead, we find 
eome individual difforoneaa with reepect to lexical itema, hut 
a rathar iaproaaivo regularity aeroaa sub 3 acta in tha major 
pattarna of ayataaatie variability. Our conclusion at thia 
point ia that foraal inatruction in Engliah ia not a primary 
factor accounting for variability in tana* narking. 

A pedagogy aiaed at Matching tha natural aequencing in 
tha L2 acquiaition of tanaa narking would not ha aa draatlcally 
different from the traditional approach to teaching tenae aa we 
aight iaegine. In fact, attention to the aaliency principle 
and an accomodation of the aequencing of irregular and regular 
foraa to natch tha obaerved order would probably align 
inatruction fairly cloaaly with the obaerved facta of tenae 
marking in inter language. Thia obaervation ia not intended aa 
an andoraeaent of traditional methodologiea for teaching 
Engliah aa a aecond language , but a imply a coament on how tanaa 
marking atructurea itaelf in inter language. Whatever 
methodology ia ultimately endoraed, we would reaaonably expect 
it to be cognisant of how tenae marking variably proceeds 
through interlanguage, and incorporate thia underatanding into 
the inatructional preaentation of the Engliah tenae marking 
system . 
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I. Current Life 



Adult Questionnaire 



APPENDIX A 



1. Do you have any children? (ages, sex, etc.) 

2. How do you spend a typical day now? What are some of the things you 
have to do? 

3. Do you like tc watch TV? What are some of your favorite TV programs? 
Can you tell me about one of the recent ones you saw? What happened? 
What TV shows do your children like to watch? Can you tell rae about 
them? 

4. Do you like music? What kind of music do you like? Why? Do you have 
a favorite singer or group? What are they like? Can you tell me about 
the music that your children listen to? 

5. Do you have a lot of relatives living around here? Do you get 
together for holidays like Tet? Can you remember one of these 
times that was particularly fun? What happened? 

6. (if ESL student) Are there special things that happen in your English 
classes that you really like? 

7. Are your best friends mostly American or mostly Vietnamese? Was it 
hard to get to know Americans? Why? How did you do it? 

8. Are your neighbors Americans or Vietnamese (or other Asians, etc.)? 
Do you know them very well? Which ones? What kinds of things do 
you do together? 

9. What kind of groups (religious, coomunity, etc.) do you belong to? 
What kind of activities do they have? 

10. What kinds of jobs would you like your children to be able to have? 
Education? 

II. Life in Vietnam 

1. When did you leave Vietnam? Can you tell me about your life there? 

2. What kind of school did you go to in Vietnam? How was it different 
from schools in America? What did the boys wear? What did the 
girls wear? What subjects did you study? What were your teachers 
like? 

3. Describe the city or town you lived in. 

4. What kind of work did you do in Vietnam? What kind of work did your 
family members do? 

5. Do you remember ever getting lost as a child? What happened? How 
about brothers or sisters who got lost? Did any of your children 
ever get lost? Have you gotten lost since you've been here? What 
happened? Has anyone else in your family gotten lost since they've 
been here? 
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6. Do you know any good Vietnamese stories or folktales? Can you tell 
roe one? What stories do you tell your children? 

7. Can you tell roe about leaving Vietnam? Did you spend any time in 
a refugee camp? Where? Can you describe it? 

III. Comparisons/speculations 

1. Would you go back to Vietnam if you could? Why /why not? 

2. Do you think that American teenagers are respectful towards their 
parents? Are you afraid that your children will act less respectful 
towards you if they have American friends? In what ways? Do your 
friends talk much about this? What do they say? 

3. How do the different members of your family feel about living here? 

4. What kinds of food do you eat at home? Did you find it hard to get 
used to American food? 

5. What do you do in your home to try to maintain Vietnamese culture? 
What kinds of things do you teach your children about Vietnamese 
culture? 

IV. Language Usage 

1. What languages do you speak? How well? 

2. What languages have you studied in school? How long? Where? 
(including refugee camps) 

3. Who lives in your house? What language(s) do they speak? How well? 
What language do you speak with each one of them most of the time? 

4. When do you prefer to speak English? Why? When do you prefer to 
speak Vietnamese? Why? 

5. Do you think you speak English exactly like the Americans you know? 
If not, how is your English different from theirs? 

6. Do you think your English sounds like your (children's) English? 
If not, how is your English different Iran theirs? 

7. Does anyone you know worry that Vietnamese refugee children will stop 
speaking and using Vietnamese? What do they do about it? What do 
they say? 

8. Do you read Vietnamese? Do you read books or magazines in Vietnamese? 
Do you write letters to people in Vietnam? Do you spend much time 
reading or writing Vietnamese? 

9. Do you want your children to continue to speak Vietnamese? What 
do you do to encourage them to speak Vietnamese? 
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APPQ*DIX A 

Adolescent Questionnaire 

I. Life in Vietnam 

1. How old were you when you left Vietnam? Do you remember much about 
your life there? 

2. What kind of school did you go to in Vietnam? How was it different 
from schools in America? What did you wear? What subjects did you 
study? What were your teachers like? 

3. Describe the city or town you lived in. 

4. What work did your parents do? 

5. Do you remember ever getting lost as a child? What happened? How 
about brothers or sisters who got lost? Have you ever gotten lost 
since you've been in the U.S.? 

6. Do you know any good Vietnamese stories or folktales? Can you tell me 
one? 

7. Tell me about your escape from Vietnam. Did you spend any time in a 
refugee camp? Where? What was it like? 

II. Current Life 



1. How do you spend a typical day now? What are some of the things you 
have to do? 

2. Do you like to watch TV? What are some of your favorite TV programs? 
Can you tell me about one of the recent ones you saw? What happened? 

3. Do you like music? What kind of music do you like? Why? Do you have 
a favorite singer or group? What are they like? 

4. Do you have a lot of relatives living around here? Do you get together 
for holidays like Tet? Can you remember one of these get-togethers 
that was particularly fun? What happened? 

5. Do you have special chores that you're supposed to do around home? 
What are they? What happens if you don't do them? 

6. Are there special things that happen in school that you really like? 

7. Are your best friends mostly American or mostly Vietnamese? Was it had 
to get to know Americans at school? Why? How did you do it? 

8. Are your neighbors mostly Americans or mostly Vietnamese? 

9. Do you belong to any religious or community groups? 

10. What kind of job/education would you like to get in the future? 
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APPENDIX A 

III. Comparisons/Speculations 

1. Would you go back to Vietnam if you could? Why /why not? 

2. Seme people say that Vietnamese teenagers are not as repsectful to 
their parents here in the U.S. as they were in Vietnam. What do you 
think? J 

3- How do the different members of your family feel about living here? 

M. What kinds of food do you eat at home? Did you find it hard to get 
used to American fovd? 

5. Do you like the weather here better than the weather in Vietnam? Why? 

6. What do your parents do in your horse to try to maintain Vietnamese 
culture? Do you try to follow Vietnamese customs? 

IV. Language Usage 

1. What languages do you speak? How well? 

2. What languages have you studied in school? How long? Where? 
(including refugee camps) 

3. Who lives in your house? What language (a) do they speak? How well? 
What language do you speak with each one of them most of the time? 

M. When do you prefer to speak English? Why? When do you prefer to speak 
Vietnamese? Why? 

5. Do you think you speak English exactly like the Americans you know? If 
not, how is your English different from theirs? 

6. Do you think your English sounds like your parents 1 English? If not. 
how is your English different from theirs? 

7. Does anyone you know worry about Vietnamese refugee kids keeping up 
their Vietnamese? What do they do? What do they say? 

8. Do you read Vietnamese? Do you read books or magazines in Vietnamese? 
Do you write letters to people in Vietnam? Do you spend much time 
reading or writing Vietnamese? 

9. Do you want to continue to speak Vietnamese? Do your parents want you 
to? What do they do to encourage you? 
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